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transiarmed Johannesburg from ‘a vast plein 
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In that year Mr. Oosthuinen, part-owner of 
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ge over his land and lock for gold or other metals, In a brief 
affidavit, one of the prospectors expressed the opinion thet from 
his long experience as a gold-digger he thought the land was « 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
Ihe Secret in the Blending 


By Appointment 
to the late King George V! 
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OTARD 


The only Brandy bottled at 
the Chateau de Cognac 


FAMOUS SINCE 1795 
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Ganegway to Life... 


Across the ‘Arethusa’ gangway many 
poor boys have found the life they 
wanted—a life of happiness and 
service. Over 15,000 boys have 
already passed through the 
‘Arethusa’ to successful careers and 
there is a long waiting list . . . dona- 
tions are needed to meet continually 
rising costs, will you help one of the 
next 15,000 ? 


Please send a donation to the Secretary 


NOT NATIONALISED SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.:M THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Whatever you do — reading, 
writing, sewing, ANGLEPOISE, 


| adjustable at a finger’s flick, 
TERRY 


at any angle — and stays put. 
Needs only a 25 or 40 watt bulb. 
Black, Cream and Cream- 
ane All Electricians or 
res from 98/4d. Send 

v Booklet to Dept. 25. 


IT MOVES IN THE RIGHT CIRCLES 


Sole Makers : HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, WORCS. 
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‘active service’ 
underwear 


Freedom of movement is 

essential : Chilprufe’s soft, close- 
knit fabric does not restrict nor 
chafe. Freedom from colds and 
chills is even more important: 
Chilprufe’s finest Pure Wool 
Underwear offers unrivalled all- 
weather protection. And to set the 
seal of perfection on this most 
desirable of underwear, there is 
lasting comfort, fit, and immaculate 


appearance. 


for men 


Ask your Chilprufe Agent or write for 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 


The Salvation Army does not allow 
Goodwill to be fixed to the calendar. 
All through the year, our Goodwill 
Officers bring comfort, company and 
cheer to distressed and lonely people everywhere. And as Christmas 
draws near, our work has an especial urgency. For it is far more terrible 
to be lonely and dispirited at Christmas time than at any other season. 
Will you kindly help our extra Christmas efforts with an extra gift? 
General Wilfred Kitching, 113, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 


The Salvation Army 
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£12 a year paid by a parent or friend 


from the birth of a child will provide 


£323 cash age 


or a life policy for £1,044 with profits 


£399 in cash at age 25 


or a life policy for 21,086 with profits 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up to 16 will be quoted on application 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, B.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


The Rt. Hon: The Earl 
of Halifax, K.G., P.C. . 
Dependent upon voluntary gifts. without State aid, the Fund is under the direction of 
the Royal College of Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England and is governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. 
Money is needed quickly to assist the developments now being made in the conquest of 
cancer In additior to the continuous and systematic research in up-to-date 
laboratories at Mill Hill, London. the work is being extended in new 
laboratories at Lincoin’s Inn Fields. Will you please help? 


Gifts should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr 
Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Wi 


Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 


It makes you think ... 


WHEN the Spectator asked its readers, earlier this year, why 
they first read the paper many replied that it was because. 
they wanted more intellectual reading. | 


That is fine. For the Spectator has always been, and 
intends to go on being, a paper for people who think. 


Each issue covers a lot of varied ground. The aim is to 
cover it carefully, modestly and reasonably in decent, plain 
English. The Spectator is readable from cover to cover and 
costs only 7d. 


EVERY FRIDAY 7d. 


From all newsagents, or, in the case of difficulty, from 


THE SPECTATOR 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.| 
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Be 
a Git lo lhe 
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ELLERMA 
LINES 


FORTNIGHTLY BEAVICE TO 


CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 


ouR 
| A 


ton 
city OF PORT ELIZABET 19,645 nce in design 
ETER 
TY OF Ex enities- ngers- 
OF YORK for \00 pass¢ 
N 
OF DURBA 


_ Head Office: 104-7, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34, Cockspur Street, London, W.C.2 


(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 
| 
/ 
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LIKE PLEASURE 
to the Epicurean, there is much 
that is virtuous in what most 
of us admit to be the vice of 
smoking. It must be good to 
be at peace, it must be right 
to be content, it must help that 
we are satisfied. . . . And, in 
the smoking of SOBRANIE 
Virginia Cigarettes is the guar- 
antee of all these things—the 
hereditary genius of three gen- 
erations of one gifted family 
goes into each cigarette, care- 
fully marrying flavour with 
aroma and strength with mild- 
ness. The makers of Sobranie 
are well content in this mass- 
market world to provide selec- 
tive smoking pleasure for the 
discriminating few. 


N.B.—.Sobranie Virginia 
Cigarettes are priced from 
4/- for 20 


Write for Christmas catalogue to 
SOBRANIE LIMITED 


136 CITY ROAD LONDON EC! } 


King GeorgelV 


A Christmas 
with meaning! 


Once again, Christmas approaches 
with all its colour, its joys, its re- 
unions . . . and so The Church Army 
is seeking the coldest homes, the 
neediest children, the aged sick, the 
desperately lonely in cheerless rooms 
. .. and planning to distribute “little 
extras’ that make just that difference 
at this time. 


The Church Army asks your kind 
help, that the greatest possible 
- number be cheered and uplifted. 
Will you please send a gift now to | 
the Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Chief 


Secretary, The Church Army, 55 
Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


ARMY 
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Selection of 
Beautiful Gifts from 


H amiulton nches Heather brooch 


in 9-ct. gold circle set with 


pearls £11.5.0 


Heather spray 
brooch in 9-ct. 
gold set with 

pearls £19.0.0 


illustrated is one piece from 
the complete suite of eleven items, 
Price list on application. Travelling clock that 
folds to close. 
With leather case 
£13.10.3 


QUAICHS 


Reproductions 4%in. £9. 14. 0 
in silver of ‘in. £7.16.8 
these ancient 23in. £4. 4.0 
Scottish drink- 2hin. £2. 10. 0 
ing vessels. 1 in. £1.18.0 


Larger sizes up to 12in. dia. available. HAMILTON & INCHES 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


_ 87 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 2. Central 4898. Telegrams: Inches; Edinburgh 
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_ For the tourist, all the usual 
the Officials of any of the Branches will be pleased to place their 
knowledge of the locality at the service of customers. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
SOUTH AFRICA 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE 


10 CLEMENTS LANE and 77 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


THERE TO HELP YOU... 


If you are visiting South, East or Central Africa on business or 
pleasure, the services of more than 600 Branches and Agencies of the 
Standard Bank are at your disposal. | | 


For the business man, up-to-date Commercial Intelligence is 
available, and information as to local trading conditions, Import and 
Export Regulations, etc., will be furnished gladly. 


ing facilities are provided, and 


The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
and that adds to its cost. You can 
help the lifeboat Service to maintain 
its efficiency by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small, to 
ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland | 
Secretary: 
Col. A. O. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 


NEW HAIR TREATMENT 


You can have thicker—healthier—defin- 
itely stronger hair. The Apollo amazing 
new treatment for thin, falling hair, 
whether receding from temples or crown. 
The only absolutely thorough treatment 
—with a free guarantee! 

Mr E. K. of Belfast says: ‘1 find that treatment 
is positively marvellous and does all you claim.’ 


If you are worried about your hair, write 
for our FREE BOOKLET, “ The Truth 
About Your Hair.”’ 


SPEEDWELL 
(Dept. B.E.4) 70a Albert Street 
Lockwood, Huddersfield, Yorkshire 


4 An Irish Coxswain 
wireless 


4 


A request for help in selling investments and in the purchase 
of an annuity. 

An appeal from an old lady for a grant to buy coal. 

A letter from a lady in Hospital reporting progress after an 
operation. 


An offer from a Contributor to write to a Beneficiary who 
would be glad of a pen friend. 


That is a small selection from one day's post, the 
result of which was that— 


The Institution’s Brokers advised on the sale of the investments, 
and the G.B.I. negotiated the purchase of an annuity. 


The old lady’s name was added to a list of those to be given fuel 
grants on grounds of special need. 


A G.B.I. Visitor called, taking magazines and a few sweets; who 
also discussed convalescence with the Hospital Almoner. 


The Contributor was introduced to a lonely Beneficiary in India 
who had not been home for many years. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION 
58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Still depend on Voluntary Gifts 
and Legacies 


Please be Father Christmas to 
our 7,000 and more children— 
their happiness will be your 
reward. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 10/- 


or of any amount would help 
towards their festive fare. _ 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘ Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes,”’ should be sent to 
393 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 


RATTRAY’S 


TOBACCO 


is made of choice 
selected 


enjoy its tranquil charm, there prevai 
more intimate understanding than is usually 
to be found between blender and customer. 
It is only from the connoisseur that the 
craftsman either expects or desires ap 

tion. It is only to true craftsmen that the 
connoisseur looks for the preservation of 
 apergepeey qualities in which he 


To be obtained ONLY 
f from: 


CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, SCOTLAND 


MACKINLAY’S 
Scotth, WHISKY 


EST. 1820 


Price 80/- per ib., Post Paid. Send 20/4 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 


AS BLENDED 
GY THE MACKINLAY FAMILY FOR FOUR GENERATIONS 


; 
a 
a 
No ube 
i Virginian leaf— judiciously 
prepared in the old-time manner. Between 
/ hy, J those who make Old Gowrie and those who 
3 


BRITISH SEAGULL 
"The $est- Outboatd Mote in the World” 


THE BRITISH SEAGULL CO. LTO.. POOLE, DORSET. Telephone: POOLE 818 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 4 Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station 


EE 
Garr Stroud 
BINOCULARS 
for 
Christmas 
Presents 
List B/WB post free on request 
ANNIESLAND, 15 VICTORIA ST., 
GLASGOW, LONDON, S.W.1 
= The World’s Greatest Bookshop E 
= * FOR BOOKS * 
2 FOR ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
= Subscriptions taken for British and overseas magazines 
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THE HOUSE OF BLACKWOOD 
1804-1954 
The History of a Publishing Firm 
| by F. D. TREDREY 


Written to commemorate the 150th 
Anniversary of the founding of this well: 
known Edinburgh House. 


Cr. 4to. Fully illustrated. 25s. net 


MOUNTAINS OF MY LIFE 
| by ASHENDEN 


This might be called ‘‘A Climber’s 
Progress’: it is the story of a young man 
who overcomes the effects of illness to 
attain his earliest ambitions—the mountains 

| and peaks of Asia Minor, Switzerland and 
the Dolomite country. Superbly illustrated 
from the author’s own photographs. 


Cr. 4to. 21s. net 


LOSTWOOD LODGE 
by KATHLEEN EARLE 


A romance of pioneering days in Canada, 
when the land was troubled by rebellion. | 


| Cr. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
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Two Very Good Books 
The 


RONALD FARQUHARSON 


Ronald Farquharson is a traveller; a happy traveller too, 
whether he-is in Austria, South Africa, old China, post-war 
Italy, or merely cruising on the Mersey. And as a traveller he is 
already well known to every reader of * Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 


12/6 net 


Raffles the 
Eastern Isles 


C. E. WURTZBURG 


This is the definitive biography of Sir Stamford Raffles, the 
founder of Singapore. 


‘“*A lifelike and convincing portrait of a man who was as 
lovable as he was great.”’ The Times. 


770 pages 28 pages of illustrations — 42/- net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Publishers of ‘ The Ascent of Everest’ 
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THE MUSTANGS 


“ The book 
_ breeds, with the qualities and exploi 
have left a kind of song, and 


* J Frank Dobie 


book is full of history, and tale poe eee. It deals with horses in as age = special 


horses of great fame 


Me Dobie a worthy 


HOWARD SPRING in COUNTRY LIFE 


Ilustrated 21s net 


Richard Morenus 
CRAZY WHITE MAN 


A successful writer, Richard Morenus turned 
his back on civilisation and plunged into the 
Canadian wilderness to live for six long years 
on a remote island lake where winter 


humour, 
and adventures in the wilds. 
Iustrated 12s 6d net 


Martha Reben 
THE HEALING WOODS 


This is the refreshing, true story of a city- 
bred woman to whom the wonders of the 
Adirondack backwoods opened up a new way 
of life. Given the choice between a third and 
“last hope’ operation, and the possibility of 
health in the open country, 

eben chose the latter. Here is an 
account of her successful battle against ill 
health and particularly of her experiences of 
the wild creatures around her camp site home. 


9 pp photographs and map 12s 6d net 


Felix Peltzer 
MALOJA WIND 


An a novel, set in an international 
youth glider camp high up in the Engadine 
mountains of Switzerland, where the “ Maloja 
wind,” ideal for blows through the 
valley. The background is authentic, and 
ves fascinating detail of the excitement and 
of gliding. 


Illustrated 10s 6d net 


GREAT TALES OF 
TERROR AND THE 
SUPERNATURAL 


Edited by Herbert A Wise 
and Phyllis Fraser 


832 pages of spine-chilling stories by world- 
includi 


famous authors, ng yard Kipling, 
H. G. Wells, Thomas Hardy, Edgar A Poe, 
Dosethy Sayers, and others. 

832 pp 18s net 


Two unusual, 


BOOKS BY RADCLYFFE HALL 


THE FORGE 15s net 
MASTER OF THE HOUSE 


15s net 
A SATURDAY LIFE 15s net 


THE WELL OF ae 
net 


authentic cookbooks 


LUCHOW’S GERMAN COOKBOOK 
SAUCES—FRENCH AND FAMOUS 


by Jan Mitchell 12s 6d net 
by Louis Diat 10s 6d net 


“CLOAK AND DAGGER” MYSTERIES 
to be published in January - 


Frances Crane 
THE CORAL PRINCESS MURDERS | 


Manning O’Brine 
PASSPORT TO TREASON 
Alfred Eichler 
DEATH OF AN ARTIST 
H. A. Wrenn 


THE TOBY JUG MURDERS 


Marie F Rodel 
MYSTERY FICTION—THEORY AND TECHNIQUE 


2, Ps is a ye of serious instruction for the intending author of thrillers and detective 


** TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


no one should attempt to write a detective story without first eonsing half a guinea and 


a oe of hours on Mrs Rodell's admirable text-book.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


With Introduction by Maurice Richardson. 10s 6d wet 


HAMMOND 
87 Gower Street 


HAMMOND 
London W.C.1 


Send for complete illustrated list 
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David Cecil 


‘It is a long time since I have read 
a book with so much pleasure and 
enjoyment. This biography is wise, 
absorbing, learned and well-written, 
and I do not think one should ask 
much more than that of any book.’ 

VERNON FANE (Sphere). 


2nd imp. Illus. 21s. 


GOOD 
COMPANY 


Geoffrey Brooke 


Major-General Geoffrey 
Brooke, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., 

tells the story of his life as a 
cavalry soldier and something 
of the lives of the relations 
and friends who shared with 
him what seems, in retro- 
spect, a golden age of field 
sports in England, Ireland, 
India and Egypt. 


Illus. 21s. 


LEWIS 
CARROLL 
Derek Hudson 


4] doubt if we shall see a 


better biography of Lewis 
Carroll. It gathers together 


' everything known to date 
_ about a charming and wholly 


enigmatic personality into a 
thoroughly readable and 
scholarly life story.’ FREDERICK 
LAWS (News Chronicle). 


Illus. 21s. 


Cecil Woodham-Smith 


FLORENCE 


NIGHTINGALE 


6th imp. Illus. 21s. 


THE 
REASON WHY 


65th thousand. Illus. 15s. 
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Wherever you go — you'll find 
Ford ‘5-Star’ Dealer Service 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


| with which is united 
THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


for 


| 
| THE FINEST SERVICE 
ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 


| 


Representation throughout 
the United Kingdom | 
the British Commonwealth : 
and elsewhere abroad | 


The Company undertakes the duties of | 
Executor and Trustee 
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INTO PROPER PERSPECTIVE. 


BY LORD REITH OF STONEHAVEN. 


My office is in the W1 part of 
London; a Mayfair mansion of 
happier, better days. 
ately opposite is a ‘ bombed 
site’; and all that is now to be 
seen of what must once have 
been an important gentleman’s 
(or nobleman’s) town residence 
is what in fact belongs as much 
to its neighbours. 

But on those partition walls 
—stheer from what once was 
roof to what is still foundation 
—there are bits of things to 
be seen that here and there tell 
something of the content of the 


house, now represented by 20,000 


cubic yards of emptiness. 

There is where the staircase 
was—a sloping line of moulding 
on the wall; traces of two wall- 
cupboards — shelves and some 
hooks; a metal panel with 
electric-light switches. One 


imagines fingers resting on the 

moulding as owners, visitors, 

servants went up and down;_ 

things being put on the shelves 
Q 


Immedi- . 


and hung on the hooks; the 
switches turned on or off as this 
or that had happened or was 
about to happen. 

I have wondered where was 
the nursery; have visualised 
the arrival of a bride, three or 
four generations of them; and 
three or four generations of 
coffins carried down the stairs, 
As darkness falls I have thought 
to see ghostly forms on a ghostly 
floor; a carriage-and-pair by the 
steps—jingle of chafing bit, ring 
of impatient hoof. 

And I have wondered who 
were in the house when the bomb 
fell; what became of them; 
who, on 3rd September 1939, 
when the wheels of carnage and 
every other horror were crashed 
into gear by Hitler. And who 
were there on 4th August 1914, 
just over forty years ago, when 
the Kaiser—a silly, noisy fellow 
but quite a decent sort really 
and almost one of ourselves, we 
had thought—hurled his legions 
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across the Belgian plains, the 
world amazed, outraged. 


Into Proper Perspective. 


To many of us that first. 


world war is still real and live 
in memory even after forty 
years. All through it, much 
more than in the second war, 
this great house would be busy 
with comings and goings to and 
from the many theatres of war ; 
those at home in anxious appre- 
hension till all their serving 
menfolk were killed—-in the first 
year perhaps—and then at least 
the worst was past. | 

The fine hours of a nation 
are not always those which 
mark the politician’s rise to 
power; and for the men and 
women of that generation many 
of the constituents and attrib- 
utes of a fine hour were manifest 
in August 1914 when ‘ proudly 
they gathered’ and ‘ splendidly 
passed’; a class rising when a 
generation disappeared; and 
more than a generation was 
lost. For the Welfare State 
does not breed a sense of duty, 
moral responsibility, noblesse 
oblige. 

My thoughts turned to 
Douglas Haig who crossed to 
France with the first British 
divisions in 1914 and was in 
supreme command from Christ- 
mas 1915 to the end. I had 
read many books about him, 
- but with particular interest ‘ The 
Private Papers of Douglas Haig 
(1914-1919)’ with Mr Robert 
Blake’s editorial introduction 
and selections from  Haig’s 


private correspondence and from — 


the diary he nightly wrote all 
through the war. Most people, 


? 


I have found, know nothing of 
this book but what they had 
read in articles or reviews; 
and many still feel its publica- 
tion to have been a mistake. 
Reticent and reserved even to 
taciturnity in speech, Haig was 
free and easy on paper, with few 
inhibitions; here were judgments 
and revelations for which the 
time — so it was said — was 
wholly inopportune. | 

Not my view; no _ indeed. 
Read without prejudice, the 
book gives material for a new 
assessment of Haig; a better 
appreciation of his task, his 
difficulties, his achievement; a 
fairer judgment of military leader 
and of man. Had it been my 
father whose reputation was 
involved I should have pub- 
lished, and sooner. 

Haig comes now into truer 


perspective; and Sir Arthur 
Bryant, careful in what he 
writes, thus : 


‘And in the realm of public 
opinion, few things can be more 
important today than to make it at 
long last clear what Haig and, above 
all, Haig’s army, accomplished for 
Britain and the world, and to remind 
a riew generation that their fathers, 
and father’s fathers, who perished 
on the blood-drenched downs of the 
Somme and in the foul slime of 
Passchendaele, did not die in vain. 
The magnitude of that achievement 
was even greater, { believe, than 
Britain’s single-handed stand in 
1940-41; and it nearly all, as I see 
it, turned on Haig.’ 


Now it happened that a 
few days before I stood thus 
ruminating on the empty space 
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across the Mayfair street I had 
read in a letter from Scotland 
_ of the retirement of the Principal 
of St Mary’s College at St 
Andrews; and that apparently 
irrelevant bit of news fitted 
itself into the ruminations and 
moved them from Mayfair to 
St Omer in France, and Mont- 
reuil, and Beauquesne in the 
Somme valley. | 


For I remembered to have. 


read in ‘ The Private Papers’ a 
note thus : 

‘Haig had become by this time 
a deeply religious man. Every 
Sunday he would attend, if his 
duties allowed, the Church of Scot- 
land service at G.H.Q. His chaplain 
from January 1916 to the end of the 
war was the Reverend George 5. 
_ Duncan, now Principal of St Mary’s 
College in the University of St 
Andrews. Haig seldom failed to 
record in his diary the text and a 


brief summary of Mr Duncan’s . 


sermon. Writing to Mr Duncan 
after the war, Haig made one of his 
rare references to religious 
feelings : ‘* Yes, it was very difficult 
to keep going all the time of the 
long war, and I am frequently 


asked how I managed todo it. Well, 


I can truly say that you were a great 
help to me in putting things into 
proper perspective on Sundays.”’ ’ 


An exceptionally distinguished 
academic career in theology and 
classics this Mr Duncan had had, 
at Edinburgh, Cambridge, and 
on the Continent; and—the 


war passed—it had led to his 
appointment in 1919 at the age 
of thirty-five to the professorship 
of Biblical Criticism in the 
University of St Andrews. 

In due course Principal of 
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St Mary’s and for a period Vice- 
Chancellor of the University ; 
in 1949 Moderator of the Church 
of Scotland ; Viee-President (to 
Lambeth presidency) the 
British Council of Churches ; 
full of honour and achievement 
—the sort of career that should, 
from most points of view other 
than that of worldly benefit, be 
satisfactory company to a man 
when he comes to retire. All 
that, and more, one gets in 
‘Who’s Who’; but nothing of 
his close personal association 
with the British Commander-in- 
Chief in three terrific years of 
war. | 

Ordained to the ministry of 
the Church of Scotland in 1915 
at the age of thirty-one, without 
experience of a parish, without 
any special training for the work 
which awaited him, he was 
accepted for service as a chaplain 
to the Forces; was sent to 
France forthwith, posted as 
presbyterian chaplain to hos- 
pitals and other units in the St 
Omer area. Here Sir John 
French, British Commander-in- 
Chief, had his headquarters ; 
but G.H.Q. was not expected to 
make much demand on the 
services of a Church of Scotland 
chaplain ; this young man would 
do well enough. And anyhow 
there was a senior chaplain— 
W. J. McConnell from Belfast, 
from whom Duncan learned a 
great deal. 

Weekly services in presby- 
terian style were conducted at 
St Omer for two or three dozen 
loyal Scots and English Free 
Churchmen—a very occasional 
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officer in the number. A bare, 
unlovely room in a Roman 
Oatholic institution of some sort, 
the place of worship; reached 
by a steep outside flight of iron 
steps; and, to whatever use 
this upper room was put for the 
rest of the time, for this weekly 
occasion it was presumbaly none 
other than the House of God, 
however unconformable. 

There was a change in the 
high command at the end of 
1915; Sir John French went 
home. But, though significant 
in other quarters, it was of little 
interest to the Reverend George 
Dunean; he had not been 
noticed by the Commander-in- 
Chief; if he or any members 
of his G.H.Q. staff went to 
church it was not to the Church 
of Scotland. 

On Sunday, 2nd January 1916, 
two or three private soldiers 
about to climb the iron stairway 
were surprised to see an officer 
behind them; he was a general 
of some sort, and politely they 
stood aside to let him pass. The 
new Commander-in-Chief. On 
the previous Sunday he had gone 
to what was known as ‘the 
Military Church’; but now, on 
the second Sunday after he had 
taken supreme command, he 
had found his way to a Church 
of Scotland service. — 

The young man on duty 
appears to have taken it quite 
calmly ; but authority was dis- 
turbed; if Sir Douglas Haig 
might occasionally attend Church 
of Scotland service at St Omer, 
somebody recognisable must be 
on the job; and quickly. 

_ But it was not to be as easy 
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as that; for, as Duff Cooper 
tells in his ‘ Haig,’ the Com- 
mander-in-Chief had put a note 
in his diary that night : 


‘Service was held in a school up 
a stair; a most earnest young 
Scotsman, George Duncan, con- 
ducted the service. He told us that 
in our prayers we should be as 
natural as possible and tell the 


Almighty exactly what we feel we 


want, The nation is now learning 
to pray, and nothing can withstand 
the prayers of a great united people. 
The congregation was greatly im- 
pressed and one could have heard a 
pin drop during the service. So 
different to the coughing and rest- 
lessness which goes on in church 
during peace time.’ 


The next Sunday he was there 
again. Writing that night : 


‘I attended the Scottish Church 
at 9.30 a.m. The clergyman (George 
Duncan) is most earnest and im- 
pressive ; quite the old covenanting 
style. ‘‘ Whatever your work is,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ do it well, and have God 
always with you.’’ He was well 
aware of the difficulties of praying 
in the barrack room, &c.; that was 
not essential, but constant com- 
muning with God for a regular 
period was necessary every day— 
when walking or when doing work. 
Such a habit gives one added 
strength. Pray without ceasing.’ 


Sunday by Sunday thereafter 
during the whole period of his 
command, with rare exceptions, 
Haig was present at the Church 
of Scotland service. And in 
March 1916, when he changed 
his H.Q. from St Omer to 
Montreuil — his official head- 
quarters till the end of the war 
—he gave orders through the 
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Principal Chaplain that Duncan 
was to accompany him. Services 
at Montreuil were held in a little 
wooden hut on the ramparts ; 
and the Scottish Church’s Hut 
(as it was called) became a rest 
and recreation haven and the 
social centre for G.H.Q. troops. 
During the summer fighting in 
1916 and 1917 the Commander- 


_ in-Chief with a small staff moved 


to Advanced G.H.Q.; and on 
these occasions his chaplain, 
indispensable as such but con- 
fidant and friend as well, wen 
with him. | 

Visitors, guests of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief at his chateau, 
often accompanied him to 
the service on Sunday morning. 
F. 8. Oliver, author of ‘ Ordeal by 
Battle,’ has in his posthumous 
volume ‘ The Anvil of War’ left 
in a letter to his brother a 
record of a service he attended 
in the summer of 1917 : 


‘It was a short service, under an 
hour, and admirable both in the 
selection of hymns, paraphrases and 
Bible chapters. The sermon was 
one of the best I ever heard in my 
life. The minister was a young 
Scotsman, George Duncan, educated 
at St Andrews, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in Germany, which 


he left only a few days before war - 


broke out. Sir Douglas came 
across him somewhere early in the 
war, and being very much im- 
pressed by him atteched him to the 
H.Q. staff. He conducts service 
there at week-ends, and attends the 
hospitals in the neighbourhood, but 
during the week he is mostly out 
at the front with the Scots 
regiments, especially when there 
is any fighting. He came to 
lunch afterwards, and I liked him 
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very much. So would you. I 
couldn’t help thinking as they sat 
together that he and Sir Douglas 
were two very different, very 
characteristic, but at the same 
time two of the very best types of 
our fellow-countrymen.’ 


But the clearest evidence of 
what the Sunday-morning serv- 
ices meant to Haig is in his own 
diaries ; and after a twelve-line 
extract in ‘ The Private Papers’ 
the editor comments: ‘ The 
whole of this paragraph is typical 
of the care with which Haig 
noted the details of Sunday 
sermons; some such passage 
occurs almost every Sunday in 
his diary throughout the war.’ 

On 25th June 1916, before 
the opening of the Somme battle, 
Haig wrote: ‘I attended the 
Church of Scotland... Not 
the Scots service, nor the Presby- 
terian service, nor even Mr 
Duncan’s service. The Church of 
Scotland. Something significant 
in the use of that formal title— 
and it normally was used—as 
if Haig found in the hut an em-. 
bodied projection of the Church 
of Scotland, from Scotland, its 
tradition and heritage, its pres- 
tige and spiritual power, its 
union and communion with the 
visible and the invisible : 


‘I attended the Church of Scot- 
land. Mr Duncan took as his text 
a@ verse from Chronicles: ‘‘ Yes, I 
will go in the power of the Almighty 
God.’ He pointed out that we 
must look on God as ever present 
with us, and that His plans rule 
the universe. Consequently what- 
ever we do we must try and go with 
the Lord. We are merely tools in 
His hands used for a special purpose. 
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Mr Duncan also told the story of 
how, before the attack began, the 
Scots knelt down in prayer on the 
battlefields of Bannockburn in 1314. 
Altogether it was a most inspiring 
sermon. 1 have arranged for 
Duncan during the forthcoming 
battle to be with Advanced Head- 
quarters at Beauquesne. He is very 


pleased at the idea.’ 


A month later Lord North- 
cliffe visited the Commander-in- 
Chief ; Haig took him to service 
on Sunday, and that night, 
23rd July 1916, noted that ‘ he 
was much struck by the Rev. 
Mr Duncan and his sermon.’ 

On Easter Sunday 1917, the 
day before the opening of the 
Arras offensive which resulted 
in the capture of Vimy Ridge, 
‘the Rev. Mr Duncan spoke 
about the certainty of life 
hereafter, and prayed for us 
to be given ‘‘ an unconquerable 
mind.”’ Two months later, 
10th June 1917, Haig after the 
victory of Messines and4n the 
prelude to Passchendaele records 
that ‘ General Robertson 
(C.1.G.8.) left after having a 
talk with me and Kiggell after 
church. A night’s reflection and 
Dunean’s words of thanksgiving 
for our recent victory seemed to 
have had a good effect on him. 
He was less pessimistic.’ 

For Haig the winter of 
1917-18 was one of the most 
anxious periods in the whole 
campaign. The terrible Pas- 
schendaele offensive had failed 
to achieve its objectives; the 
British Government had with- 
drawn five divisions from France 
to resist an enemy attack 
in north Italy; the British 
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line, notwithstanding, was to 
be considerably lengthened to 
relieve the French ; a formidable 
German attack was expected in 
the early spring. But at home it 
seemed that the Government 
was oblivious of the desperate 


seriousness of the situation; no 


provision to keep the depleted 
army even up to defensive 
strength; the Prime Minister 
appeared to have lost confidence 
both in Haig, his commander in 
the field, and in Robertson, his 
chief adviser in the War Office ; 
and to be unwilling to give them 
his support. | 

Duff Cooper comments thus 
on the Commander-in-Chief at 
this harrowing time : 


* Strong in the faith which others 
were losing, Haig steadfastly main- 
tained his way, and it will be seen 
by how few that faith was shared 
and how solitary that way became. 
Until the very eve of victory, which 
still lay twelve months ahead, 
those doubts persisted in the minds 
of others and made them difficult 
colleagues, because they genuinely 
distrusted the soundness of his 


views. These were hard days for — 


him, because he lacked both the 
power of exposition that might 
have proved his case and the 
eloquence that might have inspired 
confidence in others. He was 
supported by the conviction that 
his strategical opinion, based on — 
the ceaseless study of a lifetime, 
could not be wrong; and by his 
religious faith which grew ever 
stronger with the passage of years. 
On one Sunday during October the 
Rev. George Duncan preached from 
the text ‘‘ He shall give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all 
thy ways.’ Having recorded the 
text in his diary Haig added: 
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“This morning I was somewhat 
anxious regarding the change of 
plans at. home and the large demands 
now being made on this army for a 
field force to go to Italy. Certainly 
Duncan’s sermons are most com- 

forting and give one peace of mind 
in these days.”’’ 


Recalling that black period 
of December 1917, Brigadier 
General Charteris, Chief of 
British Intelligence in France, 
tells in his biography of Haig 
how the Commander - in - Chief 
appeared to members of the 
headquarters staff in the closing 
weeks of 1917 : 


‘Outwardly impassive, calm and 
confident as ever, Haig watched 
the close of the old year, a prey 
to secret forebodings. Throughout 
these anxious weeks he still drew 
renewed strength and faith from 
his deep conviction of divine 
assistance. On a dull December 
Sabbath, within the little Scottish 
church on the ramparts of Montreuil, 
he listeried to a sermon preached 
by his faithful chaplain Duncan on 
the text of Christ’s prayer in 
Gethsemane: “If thou wilt, O 
God, let this cup pass from me ; 
nevertheless thy will not mine be 
done.’’ And its answer: ‘‘ And an 
angel came and ministered to him.’’ 


And to one who was with him, Haig. 


communicated his thought : ‘“ When 
things are difficult, there is no 
reason to be downhearted; we 
must do our best, and for a certainty 
ministering angel will help.”’’ 


Storm broke on 21st March 
1918; to many it seemed the 
end. But—‘ backs to the wall’ 
—the German onslaught was at 
last stayed; in July the Allies 
were able to take the offensive ; 
in August Haig and the British 
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armies under his leadership were 
on the final forward move. The 
decision to attack the Hinden- 
burg Line, which John Buchan 
has called ‘one of the finest 
proofs of moral courage in the 
history of war,’ was a decision 
Haig had to make alone ; for the 
Cabinet at home had made plain 
to him that they did not share 
his faith, and would give him 
no encouragement. He made 
the decision because he knew the 
war must, and could, be ended 
before another winter. 

Three pictures by General 
Charteris may close this sketch 
of the Commander-in-Chief and 
his young chaplain : 


‘On the darkest day of all he 
appeared as usual at the church 
service on the ramparts of Montreuil. 
Duncan, the minister, taking a risk 
that few of those who served under 
Haig would have ventured to take, 
said, as the Chief shook hands with 
him before the service, “‘I hope 
things are not too bad, sir?”’ 
‘They will never be too bad,” 
replied Haig, and added: ‘** This 
is what you read to us a few weeks 
ago in church, ‘ Be not afraid, nor 
dismayed by reason of this great 
multitude, for the battle is not 
yours, but God’s.’”’ That 
evening he was to face the greatest 
crisis of the war.’---March 1918. 


‘A few days previously the state 
of affairs at the front had prevented 
him from attending Sunday service, 
and in the midst of all his pre- 
occupation he found time to send 
his chaplain a note——‘‘ I missed my 
Sunday service greatly, but it could 
not be helped.’’ ’—-April 1918. 


* Preoecupied though he was with 
the preparations for the attack from 
which he hoped so much, Haig did 
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not allow the fourth anniversary 
of the entry of his country into the 
war to pass unnoticed. Late in 
July he had heard from his own 

lain a sermon on the text: 
“ Christ set his face steadfastly to 
go up to Jerusalem,’ and had 
commented : ‘‘ Only by trusting in 
Christ can we have confidence in 
grave responsibilities.” The next 
day he summoned the appropriate 
staff-officers and directed them to 
make arrangements for a Special 


Thanksgiving Service to be held © 


at Montreuil on 4th August, to 
give thanks to God for guidance 
- - - and to entreat that it might 
not be withdrawn until final success 
crowned their efforts.’——-July 1918. 


There is much in this to be 
learned about Haig and Haig’s 
character ; but, to avoid distor- 
tion, it must be remembered that 
there was no parade of religion ; 
almost—apart from attendance 
at service—no acknowledgment 
of it; no invocation of the Most 
High in public. He would com- 
mit his deepest thoughts to his 
diary; he rarely gave even 
elementary expression of them 
to his most intimate friends. 


His religious feelings were his. 


own concern, and his alone. 
Charteris had been closely 
associated with him in India and 
Aldershot as well as in the 1914 
war, and he writes that, despite 
a sound religious training in 
childhood, .Haig after leaving 
home early acquired ‘a strong 
disinclination for religious minis- 
trations which lasted until, in 
the Great War, he suddenly 
found a source of renewed 
strength and consolation in the 
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sermons of a minister of the 
Church of Scotland.’ 

And Duff Cooper has a further 
comment : 


* He knew that upon his conduct — 
now depended the future of the 
Empire that he had served all his 
life. And in this period of supreme 
trial, which was to prove longer than 
all expectations, he was supported 
from first to last by his deep 
religious belief.’ 


John Buchan in his ‘ Memory- 
hold-the-Door,’ tells how : 


_ ‘In supreme command a new man 


appeared. The religion of his 
childhood was recaptured, and a 


spirit naturally kindly and genial 
was braced by a kind of covenanting 
fervour to an austere discipline and 
a constant sense of the divine 
fore-ordering of life. He had found 
deep wells from which to draw 
comfort. The self was obliterated, 
for I do not think that he ever 
thought of his own reputation. Un- 
rhetorically, almost unconsciously, 
his country and what he held to be 
God’s purpose became for him the 
transcendent realities.’ 


‘Haig’s faith sustained him 
through the long years of strain 
and anxiety; it gave him that 
rock-like quality, that impertur- 
able calm with which he met 
disaster and triumph alike ’— 
thus Robert Blake; the out- 
come, he says, of the sense of 
responsibility which war had 
brought to him; something of a 
surprise to those who had known 
him merely as a peace-time 
soldier. 

And as to his chaplain—who 
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in that long campaign helped 
him to bear his heavy and lonely 
burden and to meet every 
challenge as it came, and who 
was present at the last scene of 
all in Dryburgh Abbey (‘ the 
voice of Haig’s friend and padre 
committing to its rest the mortal 
remains of his beloved leader ’) 
—I do not imagine he underrates 
what he has been and done in 
his long career. But neither do 
I imagine that, when he sits by 
the winter fire or in the sunset 
of a summer day at his cottage 
in Fettercairn in Kincardine, not 
far from his native Forfar, he 
will be seeing much of himself as 
scholar or churchman. I expect 
indeed that he would shovel all 
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that into the balance against 
one single memory: that of the 
extraordinary, unique service he 
was able to give in war when 
very young. Those memories 
will overshadow all others—of 
Douglas Haig climbing the iron 
stairway to the upper room in 
St Omer, and of all that was set 
in train that morning. 

The magnitude of the 1914-18 
achievement, Bryant considers, 
was even greater than Britain’s — 
single-handed stand in 1940-41, 
‘And it nearly all, as I see it, 
turned on Haig.’ And only 
Haig could measure his obliga- 
tion to the young Scot who 
weekly ‘ put things Into Proper 
Perspective ’ for him. 


| 
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THE THIRD PIN-POINT. 


BY A. 


MALAYA is about the size of 
England and approximately one- 
fifth of it is inhabited, cultiva- 
ted and developed. Down the 
middle runs a backbone of hills, 
rising in places to about 7000 
feet. There are few roads and 
railways. The developed areas 
lie, in the main, near the coast- 
line. The remainder is jungle- 
covered; hot, damp, steamy 
jungle. The jungle has an at- 
mosphere like the inside of a 
steam laundry and, in its warm 
humid air, from earth which is 
a compost of wons of rotting 
vegetation, plant-life grows like 
@ mad thing. 

In the deepest jungle, called 
primary jungle, no small plants 
grow ; mighty trees, each striv- 
ing to outgrow the next, reach 
up two hundred feet. Growing 
cheek by jowl their foliage makes 
a green canopy overhead which 
completely cuts off the sunlight 
necessary for plant-life. Small 
plants cannot survive, but myri- 
ads of string- and rope-like 
creepers rise up, supported by the 
trees to branch out into leafy 
bunches in the sunlight far 
above. If it is solid, ground and 
you can walk on the brown layers 
of leaf-mould beneath, these 
creepers trip you incessantly. 
Even the thinnest threads of 
_ creeper seem to have the strength 
of wire. You can see as far as 
the massive tree-trunks will let 
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you, usually about thirty to 
fifty yards. In primary jungle 
it pays to follow a game-trail ; 
unless, of course, an armed 
bandit is following the same 
trail. On the fringes of the 
jungle, or around the few scat- 
tered clearings where it is thin- 
ner overhead, and in fact any-— 
where where sunlight can get 
in, the smaller vegetation runs 
wild. This is the secondary 
jungle. Bamboos, grasses and 
ferns form a dense clammy mass. 
Tree-ferns spread their lacelike 
leaves forty feet above you. 
Clumps of bamboo stems, thick 
as a man’s thigh, grow from the 
rotten skeletons of their pre- 
decessors. You can seldom see 
five yards in front of you. To 
move two hundred yards in an 
hour is good going. Away from 
hill-slopes the ground may be 
swampy—anything up to ten or 
more feet deep. 

I was just about to leave my 
office at tea-time when the clerk 
came in with a signal. ‘ Auster 
aircraft left Mentakab 1130 hours 
local time for Kuala Lumpur. 
Pilot and one passenger. Re- 
quest news.’ It was of course 
in high-priority code, and gave 
the aircraft number and the 
names of the occupants. It was 
addressed to all units in Malaya ; 


Army, Air Force and Police, 


and the passenger was a high- 
ranking Army officer. As I 
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read it my heart sank; the 
Auster was down somewhere. 
Austers do not carry enough fuel 
to. stay up from eleven-thirty to 
half-past four, and if it had 
landed in an inhabited area we 
should already have had news 
of it. The obvious cause of the 
trouble had been the weather. 
During the middle of the day a 
belt of tropical storms had swept 
steadily towards and across the 
intended route of the oncoming 
aircraft. Kuala Lumpur had 
been blotted out by about 11 
A.M.; the hills were covered by 
noon. Sweeping down from the 
north-east the storm had reached 
the flatter country on the far 
side of the hills just about the 
time that the Auster must have 
got. there—about twelve-thirty. 
The tail of the storm had curled 
round and closed out Mentakab 
before the Auster could have 
got back. Anyone who has 
poked his nose into a tropical 
storm will know that it is no 
picnic for a small aircraft. It 
gets dark enough for the lum- 
inous instruments to start glow- 
ing. The rain streams down as 
though it came from a tap. 
It is impossible to see anything 
outside and the bumps in the 
air feel as though they would 
tear the aircraft to bits. 

I went to the Operations 
Room and we prepared to make 
an air search as soon as the 
weather cleared. Aircraft search 
and safety cut through all rules 
and red tape. One does not 
stand on ceremony when an 
aircraft may have crashed. Tele- 
phone calls were flashed out: 
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‘Clear the line. Aircraft emer- 
gency.’ Alert all airfields in 
the area to have search aircraft 
and crews standing by; call 
back with the numbers avail- 
able. Warn Command Head- 
quarters that we may be calling 
for more aircraft at short notice 
if the search really spreads. 
Get the Met. Man to forecast 
the expected time for weather 
clearance. Ask the Army to 
ensure that each aircraft has a 
parachute pack of food and 
first-aid kit ; also to have ground 
rescue parties warned in all 
areas, in case we get anything 
from the air- search early on. 
Ensure that the police get in 
touch with every emergency 
landing-ground within range— 
to go there and look—and report 


back. Tell Radio Malaya to 


stand by for an 8.O.8. message 
for broadcast in all languages 
and on all networks. Thus we 
planned ahead and tried to 
cover all eventualities. 

By seven o’clock in the even- 
ing a little information had 
trickled in and plans were 
crystallising. We took stock. 
The aircraft had been seen three 
times. Firstly a soldier having 
a bathe in the river on the 
Mentakab side of the foothills 
had seen the Auster go over 
him westwards in the direction 
of Kuala Lumpur. Then the 
storm had broken, and as he 
was running for his clothes he 
saw it going back again east- 
wards, in the rain, very low. He 
could not swear that it had con- 
tinued eastwards, for he thought 
he had seen it turn or circle. He 
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was quite sure of the exact 
time, for he had looked at his 


watch to see if it had got wet 


in the rain. A second man had 
also seen it, apparently follow- 
ing the line of a road, but the 
direction of the road did not 
confirm that it had been return- 
ing to Mentakab. A third man, 
a native, standing in a position 
very much closer to Mentakab 
than the other two, had also 
seen the aircraft. He said he 
had seen it circling, come down 
low and disappear behind a hill. 
He had not seen it come up 
again. Unfortunately he had 
no idea of the time; he had no 
watch. As he happened to 
have been standing on the route 
that the aircraft would have 
flown on the outward journey 
it was vital to know the time, 
because we could then calculate 
whether it was seen when fly- 
ing towards the storm, or later 
when trying to run before it. 
I cursed the fact that natives 
take little heed of time. He 
alone. could confirm whether the 
pilot had really abandoned the 
journey to Kuala Lumpur. Sud- 
denly I got it. One question 
was needed, and that had noth- 
ing to do with watches. At 
the time the Auster was on the 
outward journey, it would have 
been fine weather; after flying 
to the bather and back, it must 
by then have been raining. A 
wireless message was flashed to 
the nearest Army unit, and a 
jeep went hurtling into the 
night. An extremely surprised 
native was run to earth in a 
coffee-shop, and he was even 
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more surprised when, on giving 
the solitary piece of information 
that it had been raining when 
he saw the Auster, the jeep 
swung round and went rocketing 
back through the darkness. 

So far so good. We knew 
that the pilot had turned and 
run from the storm in an easterly 
direction, and the indications 
were strong that he had- come 
down somewhere near where 
the native had been standing, 
probably in a rice-field if he 
had managed to find one. Never- 
theless the luckless man might 
have left there and tried some- 
where else, so the search would 
have to be wide, even if we 
could concentrate in the more 
likely spots. I looked at my 
watch. It was late evening 
and it was still raining. The 
stormy tropical night had come 
down like a wet blanket, and I 
had hardly noticed its coming. 
I thought of the two men, doubt- 
less soaked through, perhaps 
being frog-marched through the 
jungle by bandits, or perhaps 
lying injured. Perhaps the Aus- 
ter had plunged through the 
trees, stripped of its wings by 
the branches to plummet like a 
dart to the ground a hundred or 
more feet below. Perhaps the 
men were dead. Anyway, dead 
or alive, we were going to do 
our best for them. I rang up 
my wife and told her to forget 
dinner as far as I was concerned ; 
I would be home to breakfast. 

We got down to detail for 
the first search. The weather- 
man had said that the rain 
would break by 2 a.M. Right. 
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We would send Transport air- 
craft off at one-thirty to be over 
the area by two, looking for and 
reporting by wireless any light 
or fires. Two on one side of 
the mountain range, two on the 
other and two more on the 
plains round and about the 
places where the aircraft had 
been sighted. These last two 
would work gradually outwards, 
in case the Auster had just 
turned and run blindly away 
from the storm till it had run 
out of fuel. We worked out 
roughly where that would be. 
The area was vast. The Trans- 
ports would keep on search- 
ing till dawn, flying carefully 
planned tracks so that every 
- point was covered more than 
once, but not more often than 
was necessary. When dawn 


came up they could take a 


breather for half an hour, wait- 
ing till the deceptive half-light 
had given way to the bright 
light of early day. Then they 
were to go over the whole search 
again. After that they would 
need to come back to refuel and 
by then we would have further 
orders, if we had not had good 
news. Having worked out the 
_ technicalities, the orders were 
despatched. Then we started 
on the plans for the morrow. 
We confirmed to Command 
Headquarters that we should 
want more aircraft to spread 
the search if we had had no 
news by lunch-time. We plan- 
ned to send other Austers creep- 
ing up and down valleys and to 


follow tracks and rivers. The 


Army ordered a company to be 
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ready to go out at dawn and 
make a ground search in the area 
where the native had said that 
the Auster had gone down. We 
pinned great faith on that native. 
Nevertheless, the soldiers’ orders 
carried a note of warning— 
‘Watch out for ambushes.’ It 
was obvious that if bandits 
knew where the aircraft was, 
they might use it as bait. They 
must have realised that it sat 
on the one spot in Malaya that 
we were all trying to find. We 
checked on the answers coming 
from the police-posts which had 
been asked to look at the landing- 
grounds. We checked on all 
results from the Radio Malaya 
8.0.8. All were negative. We 
plotted and schemed, fortified 
by endless cups of coffee, trying — 
to imagine what the pilot should, 
would, could or even might have 
done in his plight. Always we 
planned ahead, deciding what 
the next step would be, and 
the next, and the next, always 
assuming the worst—that we 
would get nothing from the one 
before. 

I tried to convince myself 
that all these preparations were 
unnecessary. Austers are little 
aircraft. They landslowly. They 
can get down on a straight piece 


of road. Surely it must be down 


safely somewhere. 

At 1.30 A.M. came the wel- 
come news that the Transports 
were taking off for the night 
search. It was still raining, but 
nevertheless we cheered up a 
great deal. We felt that some- 
thing positive was happening. 
We assured ourselves that the 
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hoped-for wireless message would 
not be long in coming. 

The hours dragged by. Con- 
versation which had been bright 
and cheerful gradually flagged, 
flickered, and then died. Some- 
one threw his book in a corner. 
The rain petered out and finally 
stopped. We hung on as long as 
possible and then sent out the 
orders for the second stage of 
the search. 

I looked out of the window 
as the first streaks of dawn 
‘stole across the sky and thought 
of the search. The Transport 
crews, red-eyed from continual 
staring, stretching in their cock- 
pits to ease their cramped mus- 
cles and thinking of yet another 
four hours’ searching ahead of 
them; the fresh Auster crews, 
just starting the day search, 
going out to their aircraft and 
strapping themselves in for a 
long day’s flying; the soldiers 
buckling on equipment, water- 
bottles, rations, guns and am- 
' munition, prepared to hack their 
way foot by foot through the 
undergrowth looking for an air- 
eraft which might not be there ; 
the missing crew, our quarry. 
I wondered what each of them 
thought of the dawn, if they 
thought of it at all. I went 
home. 

My wife was sitting in an 
armchair, knitting, waiting. She 
knew the missing pilot’s wife, 
and his children. She looked 
searchingly at my face. Then 
she went on knitting. I was 
too tired to want food, so I 
stripped and lay on the bed. 
Sleep would not come. My brain 
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was buzzing, trying to think of 
better, more effective plans, cud- 
gelling itself to try and pick 
holes in the plans we had already 
made. The air was muggy after 
the rain. 

When the telephone bell rang 
I grabbed the receiver. ‘ Will 
you come up to the Ops. Room 
at once,’ said a voice, ‘* we’ve 
had a signal. Someone seems 
to know where they are. Your 
car is on its way down now.”’ 

“ Who knows ? ’’ I replied. 

‘* Well,” went on the voice, 
‘* it’s rather odd. I think you’d 
better come up here.”’ 

By the time the car arrived I 
was just decent, and seizing the 
rest of my clothes I finished 
dressing in the car. I tumbled 
out as it reached Headquarters, 
and sprinted up the steps to the 
Operations Room. They handed 
me a signal. As I read it my 
eyes stuck out of my head like 
chapel hat-pegs. It came from 
London. Indeed it was the finest 
piece of news that we could 
ask for, but how in the name 
of sanity could people in Lon- 
don, 7000 miles away, know 
more than we did? ‘ Aircraft 
believed tobe in one of two 
places.’ The pin-points were 
given. ‘ The crew are believed 
to be alive, but the pilot is 
probably seriously injured. The 
aircraft is understood to be on 
the edge of a small clearing or 
space. It should be visible from 
the air. Request you investigate 
and report back.’ I went to 
the map and studied the pin- 
points. Someone had marked 
each with a little red cross. 
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The first pin-point was about 
four or five miles from where 
the native said he had seen the 
Auster circling. It was very 
close to the area being searched 
by the Army. There was plenty 
of time to send a special air- 
craft out to take a close look. 
The second pin-point was miles 


away. No chance of getting a 


ground-party there before dark. 
Nevertheless, it was right at the 
place where we had reckoned 
that the pilot would have run 
out of petrol if he had turned 
and run blindly before the storm. 
It was slap in the middle of the 
area being searched by one of 
the Transport aircraft and we 
could merely wireless the crew 
to cover the pin-point particu- 
larly carefully. The rest of the 
searches could go on just the 
same. I turned the planners 
loose on it. 

We were all jubilant and felt 
that rescue was almost at hand ; 
it would not be long now. I 
had high hopes, but if London 
knew so much about the con- 
dition of the men themselves, 
why did they not know exactly 
where they were? Why two 
pin-points far apart ? I rang up 
Command Headquarters. How 
had London got information 
that we hadn’t? Where from ? 
What reliability? Why two 
pin-points ?. I was assured that 


the signal was authentic, but I 


felt that the man at the other 
end of the telephone was un- 
easy, even slightly embarrassed. 
When I pressed him he went into 
a long rigmarole that nothing he 
said was to be passed on to the 
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searchers—they might not like 
it. I wondered what could be 
coming, but what actually came 
was beyond my wildest dreams. 
He said, ‘* Well—you see there’s 
@ man in England who’s got 
second sight. He’s worked over 
a map of Malaya with a twig 
in the way that a water-diviner 
finds an underground stream. 
With his twig he can find a man, 
on the map, if the man is alive. 
When he finds the man he can 
tell what he’s doing. If the 
man’s sick, or has just died, the 
signals are weak. He can’t find 
a man who’s been dead more 
than two days. The passenger 
in the Auster was coming through 
full strength, but the signals 
from the pilot were very faint. 
The man says he is very sorry 
that there are two places to 
look in and not one, but he 
hasn’t got any very large-scale 
maps of that area back in Eng- 
land. The man doesn’t claim 
100 per cent accuracy, but ap- 
parently he is supposed to be 
pretty good. He says he could 
have done much better if he 
could have got a little closer to 
Malaya.’ The speaker at Com- 
mand Headquarters stopped. I 
took the receiver from my ear, 
looked at it and put it down like 
amaninadream. As I did so, 
I heard him ask if I was still 
there. I did not answer. 

I decided that we would work 
two ways. Firstly, we would 
carry on the searches dictated 
by training and common sense, 
regardless of this new informa- 
tion. Secondly, I would give 
this strange man a run for his 
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money. I would prove him 
cock-eyed or correct. Privately, 
I thought he was cock-eyed. © 
The Auster that went out to 
cover the first pin-point was 
back by tea-time. The pilot 
was emphatic. There was no 
clearing there or anywhere near 
it. There was no aircraft. It 
was solid jungle, an endless 
canopy of trees and the ground 
was completely hidden. He had 
practically scraped the fabric off 
the bottom of his aircraft by 
looking closely at the branches 
and he could see no sign of a 
crash whatever. If an aircraft 
had gone down there, it was 
likely that some strips of silver 
fabric would have been torn off 
and he would have been able 
to see them. He was positive 
there were none. There was 
nothing to see, except trees. 
That evening I arranged that 
a photographic reconnaissance 
aircraft should take photographs 
the next day of both the pin- 
points, so that the interpreters 
with their magnifiers could ex- 
amine every branch. They swore 
that if an aircraft had crashed 
there they would be able to 
identify the marks, even if the 
aircraft itself was hidden. I 
also decided to go myself and 
look at the second pin-point 
suggested by the clairvoyant in 
London, I aimed at taking off 
fairly late in the morning when 
the sun would be high and there 
would be no long shadows hiding 
anything I might want to see. 
Next day, at about ten, I 
strapped myself in and did the 
routine checks round the cock- 
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pit. All correct. I taxied out 
on to the end of the runway, 
straightened up and eased the 
throttle open. I felt the com- 
forting shove in the. small of 
my back as the aircraft ac- 
celerated fast towards the end 
of the runway. As she reached 
flying speed I lifted her slowly 
and turned towards my objec- 
tive, a hundred and fifty miles 
away. The country beneath 
receded gently—the small rice- 
fields, bright and clear green ; 
the darker, olive green of the 
rubber plantations; and the 
lakes where the bucket-dredgers 
were at work, seeking tin; and 
eolouring, by chemical action, 
the water a brilliant, wicked, 
vivid green. Climbing steadily, 
I was soon over jungle-covered 
hills, and flying between billowy 
white clouds. Great, invisible 
torrents of hot air pour up 
from the hills, and in cooling at 
altitude form the clouds. The 
more vicious gusts toss an air- 
craft about as a kitten tosses a 
screw of paper. I steered between 
the clouds, banking past their 
fringes, through mighty passage- 
ways and chasms thousands of 
feet deep ; twisting and turning 
like a minnow among reeds, in 
and out of the sunlight, the 
Harvard’s engine roaring away 
monotonously as, with the pass- 
ing of each minute, I came a 
little nearer to my destination. 
After half an hour I had crossed 
the hills and left the clouds 
behind, and was moving over 
level forests. A pin-point mark © 
on the map was my objective, 


indicating a particular part of 
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swampy jungle. And beside it 
the blank word ‘ Unsurveyed’ 
was printed in italics. I reached 
my last identifiable landmark 
on the map and then turned on 
to a carefully calculated course. 
I knew that if I flew accurately 
for nine minutes and fifteen 
seconds, I should arrive over 
the pin-point. 

By the time I got there, I 
had worked myself up into a 
state of eager excitement, but 
what I saw was downright fright- 
ening. The trees were very 


high indeed, but they did not 


quite hide the ground below. 
At least, it was not ground; it 
was water. Filthy, dark-green, 
almost black, water. No wonder 
it had not been surveyed. The 
trees grew straight out of it, 
and, as there was very little 
secondary vegetation, the water 
must have been fairly deep. 
Much too deep for a man to 
stand in. There were probably 
plenty of crocodiles and water- 
snakes. If my engine packed 
up, it was the end; absolutely 
and without question. It was 
too low to bale out, and a so- 
called landing on the tree-tops 
in my comparatively heavy air- 
craft would be permanent. 
What was more, if the Auster 
was there the crew were dead, 
unless by some miracle the little 
aircraft had stuck, almost intact, 
in the top of a tree. I started 
to make a search, as much as 
my fuel would allow. Flying 
about fifty feet above the trees 
I flew a small square, then a 
bigger one, and bigger. I found 


a clearing with something like 
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grass at the bottom. There was 
something silvery grey in the 
middle. I got wildly excited 
and flew round and across the 
clearing several times. There 
was no movement. I dived 
down into the clearing and up 
the other side, missing the trees 
on the far side by much less 
than I had intended. It was a 
piece of tree-trunk, lying on 
its side and bleached by the 
sun. I found another clearing. 
In it was a little grass-thatched 


hut and what might have been 


a dug-out canoe floating under 
the trees nearby. There was 
no sign of life; not even the 
usual family goat. When the 
fuel I could spare had almost 
gone I went up higher to see if 
there were any other clearings. 
There was nothing except jungle, 
with water underneath. I turned 
and set course for home. 

Shortly after I got back to 
Headquarters I had all the 
results before me. The photo- 
graphic interpreters had stared 
till they were cross-eyed at the 
photographs and were absolutely 
certain that no aircraft could 
have crashed in either place. 
I had satisfied myself beyond 
all doubt that either the Auster 
was not at pin-point number 
two, or if it was the crew had 
no chance whatever of being 
alive. As far as I was con- 
cerned, that ended it. 

We went on with the normal 
searching until there was noth- 
ing more we could do. Either 
the crew had been found by 
natives or bandits and were 
being cared for, in which case 
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there was no point in going on 
—they would either be brought 
in or held to ransom; or they 
were dead and there was no 
point in continuing to risk lives 
and aircraft. Reluctantly we 
decided to call of all searches. 
The ground-parties came in and 
the aircraft were returned to 
their bases. 


Almost immediately we had 


another clairvoyant to cope with. 
It was a woman this time. She 
was a Eurasian and lived in 
Malacca, about a hundred miles 
away to the south-east. No 
one in that area had had any part 
in the operation or knew in 
detail what had happened, After 


the searches had been abandoned 


we had sent an officer down 
there on some duty or other. 
This woman, for no apparent 
reason, had button-holed him 
in the middle of the street and 
had asked him to listen to her 
story. She told him that when 
in a trance she had had a strong 
message. She said it was from 
@ man who was in great trouble. 
He was with another man who 
was very sick indeed ; so sick he 
would probably die within a 
day. These two men were in a 
cave and were being cared for 
by aborigines. The aborigines 
did not want to let them go. 
She did not know where they 
were, but they were a long way 
away, in an area where she had 
never been. They were about 
three or four miles from a vil- 
lage which was on a main road. 
If he could bring a map of 


Malaya, she would go into a 


trance and put her finger on 
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the place. The village had four 
shops on one side of the road. 
The third shop was a coffee- 
house. If a party were to go 
through the coffee-house, behind 
it they would find a path lead- 
ing into the jungle. Following 
this path for about four miles 
they would come to a pile of 
rocks. Over the rocks they 
would see a cliff and in the cliff 
would be a cave. In the cave 
were the men. She described 
them as she had seen them; 
one was lying down, very ill; 
the other was sitting on a stool ; 
both had several days’ growth 
of beard and had clotted blood 
on their clothes. 

Knowing as much as he did, 
and how closely this story tal- 
lied with our hopes, the officer 
had fetched a map. The woman 
took him into a back room and 
drew the curtains. Then she 
made him sit at a table with the 
map spread out in front of him. 
She sat on the other side of the 
table and blindfolded herself. — 
Putting her head forward, she 
started to mutter words, over 
and over again, Malay words. 
Slowly she began to sway in 
her chair. After a few minutes 
she put her hand out over the 
map, all fingers clenched except 
the middle one. After wavering 
a little, her finger touched the 
map, paused a socond and then 
lifted again. The officer quickly 
drew a lightly pencilled ring 
round the spot. Quietly he 
asked her to mark it again, and 
gently turned the map over so 


that only the blank reverse side 


was visible. Again the woman 
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reached out, paused, and touched 
the map with her finger. Again 


he drew his pencilled ring. By 


this time he was thoroughly 
unnerved. He had no idea how, 
or when she would come out of 
her trance. Nor did he know 
if there was anything he should 
do about it. He just sat still, 
gripping the sides of his chair, 
and waited. In about five min- 
utes she stopped swaying, raised 
her head and took off the band- 
age. She seemed tired, but 
- otherwise was quite rational. 
She thanked him and said she 
would follow the results with 
interest. Much relieved that 
nothing worse had happened, 
he left the house, taking his 
map with him. Having looked 
at the pencil marks on the map, 
he got into his jeep and came 
racing the hundred miles to see 
us at Headquarters. 

We sat round a table with the 
map spread out in front of us. 
The officer was telling his story. 
I looked at the map. Someone 


had stuck a drawing-pin in the 


centre of the pencilled circle on 
the back. It had come out 
through the centre of the circle 
on the front. Also it had come 
through a little dot marking a 
village. I had no need to read 
the name. There was a little 
red cross beside it marking pin- 
point number one that had been 
sent to us by the man in Lon- 
don. The skin was prickling 
at the back of my neck. I am 
not used to such things. 

There was no need for an air 
search. The Army could send 
a party to follow the woman’s 
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directions and see if there was 
any truth in what she said. 
The next day a small party 
went out, well armed in case 
the thing was designed to assist 
in a very clever ambush. The 
report came in. The third house 
had indeed been a coffee-shop 
and also there had been a path, 
but there was no pile of stones, 
no cave and no crashed aircraft. 

The officer who had brought 
the story from Malacca was 
sent back again to complete his 
unfinished business. With him 
went his friend who, incidentally, 
had led the little party out 
behind the coffee-shop. When 
they got to Malacca, purely out 
of courtesy, the officer went to — 
the woman’s house to thank her 
for trying to help. He left his 
friend in the car. As he reached 
out his hand to knock on the 
door, it opened and the woman 
said, ‘“‘Come in. Ive been 
waiting for you. But please 
bring in your friend; the one 
who led the party into the 
jungle. I was watching them, 
and I can tell him where they 
went wrong.”’ 

She knew the friend’s name, 
and addressing him quite natur- 


ally, as though it was the most 


normal thing in the world, she 
said, “I am afraid it is my 
fault entirely. You see, de- 
scribing the path as I saw it in 
my mind, it all seemed so easy. 
When you were due to start, I 
went into a trance and watched 
you. All was very well at the 
beginning, and you were going 
correctly. Through the coffee- 
shop, along the path and up the 
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hill. Then, if you remember, 
when the path was getting a 
little difficult to follow, you 
came to a big tree, right in the 
middle of the way. The path is 
not very clear. In fact, it splits 
in two. The right-hand one is 
better marked and that is the 
one you took. I can so easily 
understand how it was. The 
correct one is the left, and it 
soon becomes quite clear again. 
That leads right to the stones 
and the cliff which are only 
about one mile farther on. I 
tried so hard to tell you, but 
you could not hear me. And it 
is such a pity as the man who 
was very sick has now died. 
Not that you could have saved 
him of course, his wounds were 
too great.”’ 

We decided to give second 
sight another chance, and the 
woman ‘ watched ’ the new party 
every step of the way. They 
reached the big tree in the 
middle of the track and went 
to the left. The track soon 
became clearer to follow. In 
a little while the ground vegeta- 
tion became thicker, showing 
that they were coming to thin- 
ning foliage overhead—possibly 
a clearing. They could walk 
no longer, and had to hack their 
through. They stumbled 
on isolated rocks sticking up 
through the leaf-mould. Making 
slow progress, they realised that 
the hill-slope was steepening, as 
the leaf-mould got thinner. They 
were scrambling up loose rocks. 
Then they were at the top of 
the slope, and the leader stood 
on top of the pile of rocks. He 
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could see a fair distance right 


and left. The sunlight filtered 
through. He was facing the 
perfectly blank wall of a rock 
cliff. 

We felt as a goldfish must 
feel when it noses along the 
glass of a tank, knowing that 
something is there, but unable 
to reach it. The woman in 
Malacca said that she had clearly 
seen the leader search every 
foot of the cliff, and stand look- 
ing directly into the cave. She 
refused to believe that the cave 
was not there, and one could 
sense that she thought that 
the leader of the expedition 
must have been blind. 

The woman offered to go into 
@ trance and to talk into a radio 
transmitter, giving directions to 
the searchers; but unhappily 
the range and the intervening 
mountains made it impossible 
for speech to be picked up in 
this way on a ‘ walkie-talkie’ 
set. We next considered receiv- 
ing her directions in an aircraft 
flying above the searchers and 
re-transmitting these from the 
air; but difficulties of aircraft 
range, weather and synchronisa- 
tion of widely different sets 
made this impossible too. 

We checked back to the man 
in London. It came as some 
surprise to learn that he was, 
on the surface, no mystic. He 
was a lieutenant-colonel of the 
Regular Army, serving in the 
War Office. We were told that 
when he had some private pos- 
session of a lost person, a cap 
or a pocket-book for example, 
he could ‘ tune in’ to the owner. 
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It was added that he had done 
this many times during the war, 
seeking lost aircrews who had 
been forced down in the North 
Sea and elsewhere. He had 
located several men who had 


been posted missing but who 


were in fact prisoners of war. 
In our case, however, he could 
give us no more help than he 
had already done. | 

We did not give up entirely 
then and there. We combed 
the likely areas with a tenacity 
that would have been most 
heartening to the relatives of 
the missing men, if they had 
known. In some of the thickest 
parts of the jungle soldiers 
ploughed through the under- 
growth as closely as beaters try- 
ing to flush game, sometimes 
passing within five to ten 
yards of each other, hearing 
each other’s voices and yet see- 
ing nothing of one another. 
Finally we had to admit total 
defeat. The aircraft and its 
crew had vanished, apparently 
off the face of the earth. We 
were left with the infuriating 
knowledge that some people 
were certain that the missing 
crew could have been helped if 
only we could have bridged the 
gaps between the worlds of first 
and second sight. We fought 
with all the modern apparatus 
at our disposal, but we could 
not get quite far enough. : 


I always thought that the 
story would end there, and that 
we would never know where the 
truth lay, in Malaya, in October 
1949. But the many incidents 
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never left my mind. In July of 
this year I found myself, in Eng- 
land, thinking constantly about 
them again, and, acting on some 
unaccountable but strong im- 
pulse, I gradually wrote down 


the story. I brought it to the 


point where the narrative of 
the search has just ended, and 
reflected upon it. Here was a 
tale that one could expect few 
to believe, yet every word of it 
was true. The record lay in a 
drawer of my desk for a few 
weeks ; then, on a morning in 
August, when I was glancing 
through the Foreign News items 
in ‘ The Times,’ I saw suddenly, 
and with hardly any surprise 
at all, a paragraph dated 1st 
August 1954 from the news- 
paper’s correspondent in Singa- 
pore. It said that the Auster 
which had disappeared in the 
Malayan jungle in October 1949 
had been found in an area on 
the border between Selangor 
and Pahang. It gave the name 
of the Army officer who had 
been lost in it, and said that 
although no trace of him had 
been found, a row of medal 
ribbons, including that for his 
D.S.0., had been recovered. So 
now I knew why my interest in 
his fate, and that of his com- 
panion, had become strong again, 


go strong that I had been com- 


pelled to write down the details. 

Two days later I visited the 
Air Ministry on duty, and when 
my Official business was done 
I went in to see a senior officer 
who had been in Malaya with 
me and who remembered the 
story. I showed him the cut- 
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ting from ‘The Times,’ and 
asked him to do me a favour— 
to get me the third pin-point. 
The next day he telephoned, 
giving me the answer from 
Singapore. ‘* ULU GOMBAK posi- 
tion 0320N 10145H.”’ ULU means 
‘jungle.’ I had ready upon the 
desk a map of Malaya with the 
details of our search five years 
ago marked on it—the track I 
had flown, the native and the 
coffee-shop, the soldier bathing, 
and the pin-points given by the 
lieutenant-colonel and the clair- 
voyant Malay woman. I saw 
now that the aircraft had almost 
crossed the hills on its west- 
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ward flight, and that if it could 
have flown another five miles it 
would have reached the plains 
and, a few minutes later, have 


been over Kuala Lumpur. But 


it had perhaps lost control in 
the fierce bumps; or, making 
slow headway in the strong 
winds of the storm, misjudged 
position, descended too soon in 
cloud, and crashed into the hills. 
I slowly measured again the 
distance between the point where 
we had been asked to search 
and the point where, across the 
tracts of jungle, the aircraft had 
at last been found. It was only — 
fourteen statute miles. 


me 
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TROPICAL INTERLUDE. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


Doctor DUCDAME, walking in 
his orchard, picked a bright- 
cheeked apple, polished it on 
his sleeve and handed it to his 
old friend, Admiral Fescue. 

apples out there,’’ he 
said knowingly. 

** Prickly pears. Eat ’em in 
your bath,” said the admiral, 
crashing into it with strong 
white teeth. 

‘** No, that’s mangoes.”’ 

They exchanged confederate 
glances and chuckled. | 

** How much longer. ..,” I 
began, at the limit of exaspera- 
tion. 

“Time he was told,’ said 
Fescue. 

‘** Have to be, sooner or later,”’ 
said Ducdame, picking an apple 
for himself. ‘‘ Remember that 
stockbroker chap who was here 
—Millington, wasn’t it?” 

Fanshawe,” I said. 

** Didn’t really believe him, of 
course, but Fescue and I had a 
flutter on his advice and raked 
in a tidy sum.”’ 

‘I am glad to hear it. It’s 
time you replaced that bit of 
wreckage you drive.”’ 


* Wouldn’t think of it. Our 


idea is to blue the lot on a sort 
of sporting trip abroad.” 

‘** Whatever for, when every- 
thing’s laid on here ? ” 

‘‘ Shake some earth from our 
roots,’’ Fescue explained. ‘‘ The 

whole thing’s settled. Ready 


to go a8 soon as we've clapped 
on our hats.”’ 

Go where ? 

“To Africa, of course. Can’t 
have been listening.” 

‘* T suppose you mean Kenya.”’ 

‘* We do not. No pleasure in 
fishing with a rod in one hand 
and a gun in the other.” 

I laughed. This was before 
Mau Mau; but there was a 
notice ‘ Beware of the Rhino’ 
on one of the rivers. ‘* Where, 
then ?”’ 

‘West Africa. D. D. wants 
a Niger Perch to set up in his 
hall.”’ 

You can’t be serious ”’ 

West Africa,’ Ducdame 
confirmed, “ with you as our 
mentor and guide. Here on 
our doorstep, we said, is one 
who’s had twenty years’ experi- 
ence of life in the thickets, who 
speaks the lingo, knows how to 
cook on two sticks, and can tell 
a hippo from a hyena at a 


glance. When he hears we have 


plumped for Nigeria, he'll be 
hopping to go.”’ 

“He is not. Better forget it, 
D. D. You are both too old for 
that climate. Even I, who got 
used to it and can give you ten 
years, would think twice before 
going back, especially during 
the rains.” 

‘* We said nothing about going 
in the wet season.” | 

‘* Well, it is early September, 
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and as Fescue said he had only 
to put on his hat .. .” 

** Rubbish ! ” said the admiral. 
** Figure of speech. When’s the 
best time ? ”’ 

“ January. It is coolish then, 
bone-dry, and as dusty as hell 
because of the harmattan. In 
any case, I couldn’t go.”’ 

‘You haven’t read the con- 
tract,”’ Ducdame said. It 
won’t cost you a penny from the 


day we leave Devon until we 


return. Be able to save on your 
pension.”’ 

That certainly was an in- 
ducement. All at once the plan 
became feasible, the prospect 
almost bright. After all, we 
would travel in comfort, and the 
climate really wasn’t too bad. 
Thinking of all we would need, 
I began to look forward to a 
riot of spending at Morcombe 
& Jason’s on Ducdame’s 
account. 

‘How do we I asked, 
knowing of one way we would 
not. Aircraft, in Ducdame’s 
view, are newfangled things. 

Oargo - boat,’”? Fescue said 
decisively. ‘‘ No fancy - dress 


anties for me.”’ 


It was a sensible choice. 
Going or coming, I had made 
the West Coast voyage by 
regular mail-boat a score of 
times, and each time the ship 
had seemed more like a strip 
torn off a bathing-beach and 
floated out to sea. In such 
society my companions, who 
took life quietly, would have 
suffered much. 

“There will be plenty to 
arrange,’’ I told them. 
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Ducdame handed me a grass- 
green apple as sour as it looked. 
leave everything to you,” 
he said in a beneficent tone. 


** Any more for the monkey- 
boat ? ” 

At Prince’s Wharf, Liverpool, 
there is always a dock-porter 
ready to be facetious at the 
expense of West Coast travellers 
and the Aider Webster Line, 
whose ships, seen in the company 
of transatlantic giants, appear 
even smaller than they are. 

“That’s ours, I suppose,” 
Ducdame said as we stepped 
aboard, and was not easily 
convinced that the Ossidingi 
was not a tender waiting to 
take us out to a White Star 
palace afloat in the _ pool. 
Actually she was a new motor- 
vessel of 5000 tons, with vast 
holds served by electric winches’ 
fore and aft, and comfortable 
accommodation amidships for 
her passengers, of whom we 
were not disappointed to find 
ourselves the only ones. We 
sailed on the afternoon tide 
without other demonstration 
from the shore than a fat 
woman shaking her fist at the 
mate ; Liverpool, veiled in cold 
drizzle, faded astern before the 
motherly tug had left us; and 
we dropped the Mersey pilot, 
complete with traditional bowler 
hat, as the early December dusk 
closed in. 

‘The first few days were uni- 
formly grey and stormy, with 
the short starboard promenade 
becoming a more and more 
perilous place. Apart from the 
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ship’s cat’s pursuit of tired rail to watch the sea-birds 


migrants, there was little to 
distract attention from one’s 
stomach’s reaction to the sea’s 
pitch and toss, which grew 
so violent off Finisterre that 
Ducdame was heard to com- 
plain. 

You should try my certain 
cure,” said Captain Bunsen, a 
man hewn solid from pickled 


teak. “A pint of sea-water, 
twice.” 
Twice ? 


“Once going down and once 
coming up. Never known to 
fail.” 

‘‘ It is liver, not sea-sickness,”’ 
Ducdame said stiffly. 

The chief engineer, featur- 
ing side-whiskers and a cherry- 


ripe nose, compassionately pre-- 


scribed sponge-cake dipped in 
castor oil. 

His name was Tippleton, and 
we came to like him the best. 
He was a simple, superstitious 
soul, a trifle cantankerous in 
his dealings with the other 
officers, but friendlily disposed 
towards us. A bird of our 
feather, he fished assiduously 
wherever we anchored, probing 
the depths with a clothes-line 
and sinker, and a shark-hook 
_ baited with lumps of fat pork. 
The scarred leather gloves he 
wore testified to the hooking of 
fish too heavy to hold, and of 
these he told stories as crusty 
with age as the rustiest kedge 
ever dredged from the sea. 

** It was just about here that 
we rose the thumpingest biggest 
fish a man’s ever likely to see,”’ 
he told us, as we leant on the 


stop-light. 


swirling around Oape Verde. 
‘* Having no hook or line strong 
enough, we baited the anchor, 
and he towed us ten miles off 
our course before the chain 
broke and he got away.”’ 

We did not fail him. Though 
all of us had fallen out of our 
cradles laughing at this one, 
we asked in amazement, ‘* What 
was it—a whale ? ”’ 

Reflecting a childish pleasure, 
his button-nose glowed like a 
‘‘ He was a big un, 
I told you. We had baited with 
whale.”’ 

Now that we were in the zone 


of flying-fish and the balloon- 


rigged jelly-fish called Portuguese 
men-of-war, our rate of progress 
slowed down, sun-awnings went 
up, and each day saw us riding 
for some hours off a surf-misted 
shore. At Dakar and Bathurst 
we. watched, until cross-eyed, 
the chief’s lump of pork dangle 
undevoured in the deep. At 
Konakri we saw a shark take it, 
whip the line from his hand and 
snap it like cotton against the 
stanchion to which it was tied. 
At Freetown, baiting with bread 
in the shadow of the Lion 
Mountain, he actually caught 
one, a grouper of sixteen pounds 
—a lubberly fish with rubbery 
lips and a perch’s sharp fins on 
its back. 

‘'empted by this success to 
fish ourselves, but knowing our 


rods too whippy for sea-work, 


we tried again and again to 
borrow Tippleton’s line, as often 
in fact as he refused. ‘“ Bring 
me bad luck,” he would say, 
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guarding it superstitiously even 
from a touch. After some view- 
less monster had snatched the 
tackle the bosun lent us, we had 
to be content to watch. 

Captain Bunsen, who, now 
that we had ‘ turned the corner,’ 
had all his meals in the. saloon, 
revealed himself as a man with 
a sense of humour over which it 
was Fescue’s misfortune to trip. 
When, laughing at himself as 
much as anyone, the admiral 
repeated the old tag that the 
R.N. are gentlemen trying to be 
sailors and the R.N.K. are sailors 
trying to be gentlemen, Captain 
Bunsen, R.N.R., might or might 
not have been amused. The side- 
long glance he darted at Fescue 
was speculative, I thought. 

By the way, admiral,’ he 
said some time later, ‘‘ do you 
happen to have brought a 
uniform along ? ”’ 

** Good God, no, I’m retired,”’ 
said Fescue, surprised. ‘What 
the devil for? Want it for 
fancy dress ? ”’ 

“TI asked because we are 
putting in at Monrovia tomorrow 
morning, and they have a way 
of welcoming distinguished 
visitors there.’ And with that, 
Captain Bunsen left the saloon. 

Fescue looked at us in- 
quiringly. What rubbish was 
this? Nobody knew him from 
Adam in these parts, and he had 
ceased to be a person of im- 
portance years ago. He was no 
wiser next morning when, 
followed in closely by the mail- 
boat that had left Liverpool 
four days after us, we dropped 
anchor in view of the pan- 
roofed town. 
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Seen from the sea, Liberia’s 
capital is an attractive place. 
On one’s right hand stands a 
smooth-topped green hill with 
hundreds of red-painted roofs 
huddled among trees at its foot. 
On the left is the surf-bound 
entrance to a river which, run- 
ning parallel with the shore 
against a background of forest, 
is navigable by small craft and 
the only way of reaching the 
town. So low is the strip of 
shore separating sea from river, 
that people seated in boats, but 
not the boats themselves, are 
seen rather comically moving 
along a waterway likewise hidden 
from view. But no one was 
looking at the river. All eyes on 
our ship and the mail-boat were 
directed towards the tall green 
hill. 

A puff of smoke rose from a 
small black object on its summit, 
and was followed by the boom 
of a gun. A minute passed, then 


another boom reverberated 
round the bay. 
Hell!” Fescue exclaimed, 


turning crimson. ‘“ They are 


‘firing a salute.” 


** Distinguished visitor,’’ said 
Ducdame, very solemn of face. 

The admiral swung on his 
heel, strode to the ladder leading 
up to the bridge and nearly 
stepped on the mate. He sat 
on the bottom tread, smoking a 
pipe, and seemed to be struggling 
with an emotion too deep for 
words. 

“Sorry, sir, Captain’s busy,” 
he said at last. ‘‘ He’s in the 
wireless-room getting in touch 
with our agency ashore.”’ 

Rubbish ! Fescue said vio- 
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lently. ‘‘ 1 heard the ship send- 
ing last night.” 


‘* That’s right, sir. We were 


in touch with them _ then. 
Passenger list and so on. Al- 
ways have to report when ’’— 
there was a sharp crack as his 
pipe-stem broke—‘‘ when we’re 
carrying V.I.Ps.”’ 

By God,” Fescue 
as he retreated, ‘if that brass- 
bound bargee has misrepresented 
me as somebody...” The 
rest was drowned by another 
boom of the gun. | 

It was a small cannon manned 
by a crew of three, who, after 
each explosion, reappeared in a 
group at its muzzle to ram 
home another charge. They 
worked to a rhythmic pattern— 
bang, business with ramrod, 
take cover, bang; but after 
twelve rounds had been fired, 
something went wrong, and when 
next the crew took cover, it 
was clear to all watchers that 
the gun had been loaded twice. 
The explosion that followed was 
like a clap of thunder; the 
cannon back-somersaulted out 
of sight. Nor did the crew 
reappear. 

‘Bad luck, sir,’ Ducdame 
remarked to the admiral. ‘*‘ How 
many were you entitled to— 
twenty-one ? 

‘** Look here, D. D. 

And now we. saw “that a 
number of motor surf - boats 
crammed with gaily dressed 
people had left the town and 
were coming our way, while, 
borne by the off-shore wind, the 
strains of ‘ Dixie’ reached us 
in tones of brass from a floating 


band. Only when they had left. 
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the river and started to cross 


the bay, did we perceive that it 
was not a carnival procession, but 
some sort of deputation repre- 
senting the armed forces and the 
civil state. 

Though the Liberians pos- 
sessed no ships of war, they 
believed in being ‘ready, aye 
ready’ to man one at any 
time, and the leading boat, now 
the cynosure of all eyes, con- 
tained three admirals, a com- 
modore and too many captains 
to count. They wore cocked 
hats, swords and _ epauletted 
uniforms resplendent with gold 
braid, and all, neither better 
nor worse for being so, were 
a8 black as stoves. In one 
respect only did their turn-out 
fall short: their trousers hung, 
not above boots, but bare 
knobbly toes. 

Seeing them headed straight 
for us, Fescue panicked. ‘ Had 
enough of this tomfoolery. I’m 
off to my cabin. Tell ’em 
anything. Say I’m ill.” 

Ducdame looked grieved. 
- tut! Remember Lord 
Nelson’s words.”’ 

The admiral spoke disrespect- 
fully of the dead. 

I lend you a telescope?” 
Captain Bunsen inquired am- 
biguously from the bridge. 

Fescue glared up at him, then 
at the advancing procession. 
‘‘ By God,” he exclaimed in a 
voice bursting with relief, ‘‘ they 
have altered course ! ” 

The leading boat had in fact 
swung away. It was making 
for the mail-boat where a tall 
negro, wearing a top-hat and 
morning dress, had just appeared 
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on the promenade-deck. The 
Republic of Liberia was welcom- 
ing home its President, who had 
been to America to raise a loan. 

After that, our voyage was 
uneventful until, on the after- 
noon of the day before we were 
due at Lagos, we anchored off 
Accra. We were up on the 
foredeck with Tippleton when a 
ship, riding a cable’s length off, 
dumped a waste of bread-crusts 
and vegetable muck overboard, 
and this, drifting across our 
bows, attracted a shoal of fish 
of great beauty and size. 

They were crevalle, horse- 
mackerel of a sort, and the 
least among the thirty or forty 
we saw must have weighed 
fifteen pounds. Their short, 
slab-sided bodies were pearly 
grey, their tail-fins, shaped like 
scimitars, a delicate shade of 
yellow, and they shot in and out 
of the drifting refuse at. such 
speed as to appear like streaks 
of light. Plumb in their midst, 
like a jet-poised ping-pong ball 
among whizzing bullets, hung 
the chief’s lump of pork, un- 
touched. Repeatedly we told 
him what was wrong; obstin- 
ately he ignored our advice. 
When he hauled in the line, it 
was only to change the bait for 
_ half a breakfast-roll and drop it 
overside with the same no-result 
as before. 

This was too much for Fescue. 
“ Take off that footling sinker, 
man. Here, give it to me.”’ 


The admiral’s great height 


and masterful tone had their 
effect on the stubborn engineer, 
who surrendered the line and 
his gloves as well. ‘‘ Must have 
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@ plummet to carry it down,” 
he protested feebly, while watch- 
ing the other’s competent coiling 
of the line. 

** You’re no fisherman, chief. 
You’re a plumber,” Fescue said, 
detaching the sinker and drop- 
ping it on the deck. ‘* Plumber 
Tippleton it is, from now on.”’ 

Plumber Tippleton grinned. 
you don’t catch one,” 
he said. 

_ “ Bet you I do—fourteen pink 

And he 
shot out the line in a long 
curve over the sea. 

The hunk of bread hit. the 
water with a splash, became 
water-logged and sank slowly to 
the level of the last of the fish, 
swooping and ravening two 
fathoms below. Down there, it 
looked no different from other 
tit-bits moving with the tide; 
but it was now or never, before 
the line straightened and set 
up a drag. We still had it in 
view when a gaping silvery 
shape shot past it, turned, 
engulfed it, and flashed out of 
sight. 

‘Feels like a twenty-pounder,”’ 
Fescue said calmly, as the line 
rasped through his gloves. He 
checked it, struck, then let it 
run on. ‘* How much is there ? ” 
he asked, glancing down at the 
dwindling coils. 

“ Twenty fathoms,” said Tip- 
pleton. “I suppose you’ve 
thought how to bring it aboard.”’ 

None of us had. The foredeck 
seemed a long way from the 
water, and there were obstruc- 
tions between us and the well. 

“Take that fence when we 
come to it,” said Fescue, now 
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playing a fish which, without 
ever showing itself, swam in 
diminishing arcs sideways-on to 
the pull. Quite soon he had it 
below him, floundering weakly 
against the hull, where he held 
it, head out of water, until it 
was still. 

There was only one way, and 
that was to haul it up hand over 
hand, hoping it would not revive 
on the journey and kick off the 
hook. Breathless, we watched 
it come clear of the surface and 
start on its slow ascent. A 
slight list that caused it to 
bump the ship’s side added to 
our anxiety, as did Plumber 
Tippleton’s comment that one 
flick of its tail stood between 
him and fourteen pink gins. Its 
tail did not flip. 
dead, it had reached half way 
and was moving on upwards, 


when two brown hands reached 


out of an open port in the 
forecastle, deftly unhooked it 
and vanished with the prize. 

In the uproar that followed 
you could not have heard a 
marlinespike drop. ‘‘ Rout ’em 
out, Plumber! Rout ’em out!” 
the admiral was heard very 
clearly to command. “TI tell 
you I’d know the chap in a 


million. Come on, rout ’em 
out!” 

Fit. mister ! ” the chief 
called to the mate who was 


passing. ‘‘ Here’s our sea-lord 
-mislaid a fish.” 
Vastly amused, the mate 
listened to the tale, beckoned 
us down to the well-deck and 
disappeared through the fore- 
castle door, from which there 
presently emerged a mixed lot 
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of seamen in. paint-stained sing- 
lets and other unsightly gear. 
All were grinning broadly as 
they shuffled into line. 

There they are, admiral,’’ 
said the mate, who, with no 
pipe to bite on, was grinning 
himself. ‘‘ Now which is your 
man ? ”’ 

** One of those with his hands 
behind him,’’ Fescue_ replied 
promptly. ‘Silver ring on the 
little finger of his left hand.”’ 

That’s you,’ said the mate, 
pointing to a tottering mariner 
at one end of the row. ‘‘ Come 
on, stick ’em out!”’ 

The old seaman showed not 
only his hands but the fish he 
had been hard put to hold up 
behind his back, and he came 
and laid it reverently at Fescue’s 
feet. 

“Tucker, isn’t said the 
admiral, looking at the man and 
ignoring the fish. 

“Yes, sir. Buntin’ tosser in 
Majesty’s Royal Navy—till 
I gets the sack, that is.” 

Drink ? 99 

Tucker nodded _ cheerfully. 
Then, with a glance at the fish 
— “Couldn’t ’elp pinchin’ it 
when I see ’oose it was.’’ 

Fescue laughed. ‘‘ You can 
keep it, you old ruffian. I 


want to weigh it, that’s all.” 


In an atmosphere of general 
goodwill the fish was weighed 
out at twenty-eight pounds. 


‘*Go’way! Go’way! Allez- 
vous 

Ducdame, not greatly travelled, 
had the notion that a pittance of 
Frerich and pidgin English would 
carry him round the world. 
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Rescuing him from a mob waving 
scraps of paper, I explained that 
they were not political demon- 
strators but dismissed domestics 
with forged testimonials apply- 
ing for jobs. 

Much else bewildered him and, 
in the days that followed, had 
to be explained. For instance, 
how far from reality was the 
Nigeria created by journalists 
for their readers at home. Where 
were the ‘ Nigerians’ he had 
read about, he wanted to know. 
Apart from cliques of townsmen 
in European dress, nobody 
seemed to have heard of such a 
race; anyone else, when asked 
his nationality, replied with the 
name of his tribe. “It’s the 
newspapers,’’ he complained. 

“ There are tribes galore, each 
with its own language, beliefs 
and customs,” I told him. 
** * Nigerians ’ means nothing at 
all.” 

Even in Lagos, while we hung 
about the docks waiting to be 
passed through Customs, he saw 
the truth of this. The natives 
milling round us were as varied 
in colour as shoes in a shop; a 
group of gowned and turbaned 
Hausas, walking with dignity 
among the yelling coast-negroes, 
looked like inhabitants of another 
world. That these northerners 
lived, content under our adminis- 
tration, in a territory four times 
the size of the rest of Nigeria was 
a fact ignored by a strangely 
anti-British British Press. The 
half-educated clerk, swaggering 
by in a palm-beach suit, was the 
one to whose claim the wicked 
Empire-builders must yield. 

** Here’s a chap seems to know 
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you,” said Fescue, indicating a 
short, very black young man 
who was dancing from one. foot 


to the other, his face bisected by 


a dazzling smile. , 

““Tolo! Why, Tolo!” I ex 
claimed, delighted to see this 
familiar face. An Ijaw from the 
Niger Delta, he had been the 
youngest of my servants, quite 
useless under a roof, but un- 
rivalled in all that had to do with 
fishing and fish. Looking little 
older, certainly no bigger, he 
was now employed by the Marine 
Department, he said. 

He looked admiringly at 
my tall companions. ‘‘ Massa’s 
friends plenty strong. Dey catch 
crocodile, dey fit to tear um two 
pieces, ah tink.”’ 

I told him we had come for 
only one month. 

** Be one moon, be fifty, ah 
go follow massa,’’ he declared 
at once. ‘ Dis Marine people, 
ah go tell um my farder sick for 
him country. Dey boun’ to 
*gree.”’ 

The convenience of becoming 
a party to this fraud was too 
great to resist. Not only did 
Tolo know the ropes, but he 
could be relied on to recruit a 
staff as trustworthy as himself. 
When I told him we were going 
to Dutsin Rakumi ‘next to- 
morrow,’ his smile became more 
radiant still. ‘‘ Boun’ to, sah,’’ 
he said and sketched out a 
brief, happy dance on the quay. 

To camp in one place, where 
I. knew fish to be abundant, had 
seemed a better plan than to 
tour the country dipping into 
fishable rivers as we went; the 


high, rocky Plateau, the deep 
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Niger gorges and the vast swamp 
called Lake Chad might be 
worth seeing, but hundreds of 
miles of monotonous bush lay 
between. So it was to Dutsin 
Rakumi, a remote spot on the 
River Kaduna which Tolo and 
I had one day discovered, that 
I decided to take them as soon 
as could be. Friends, now 
surprisingly high up in _ the 
hierarchy of the service, enter- 
tained us in Lagos, lent us tents 
and arranged for carrier 
transport and hired horses to 
meet us at the point where we 
would leave the railway and 
take to the bush. Thence we 
would trek to the river and, after 
three weeks at Dutsin Rakumi, 
work downstream to Zungeru, 
there to try our luck in the 
famous ‘ Long Mile.’ 

Omitting, then, the fussy pre- 
liminaries of which travel-writers 
make so much, I jump to the 
moment when our caravan of 
forty carriers set out westwards 
from the railway with us riding 
at its head. 

It was a clear, warmish day, 
the harmattan having paused 
as it were to take breath, but 
the effect of its withering blasts 
was to be seen in a landscape 
bleached yellow and_ brown. 
Three months before, the view 
would have been screened by 
high grass, the trees heavy with 
foliage, the soil red and moist. 
Now, the ground was baked hard 
as a biscuit, a brittle stubble of 
- burnt grass crackled under hoof, 
and the sparse trees, dwarfed 
and twisted by bush-fires, were 
quite bare or hung only with 


clusters of empty pods. Even 
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the evergreen underscrub, sur- 
viving because of its waxen 
leaves, was so grey with dust as 
to be barely distinguishable as a 
living growth. Here and there 
an acacia, stimulated by the 
seorching of its bark, had un- 
seasonably hung yellow tassels 
on its boughs, but these forlorn 
touches of colour only accentu- 
ated the barrenness all round. 

Good country for raising a 
thirst,’’ was Fescue’s comment. 


‘*How do you find your way?”’ 
Ducdame asked. ‘ Looks all the 
same to me.”’ 


I was not sure that I knew. 
Probably, when one was used to 
it, one saw differences a stranger 
did not. Though the _ bush- 
tracks we followed were faint 
and twisted in every direction, I 
knew as well as Tolo, who padded 
beside me, that they trended the 
right way. : 

Our progress was slow. The 
country-bred stallions we rode 
were no weight-carriers and only 
showed spirit when a villager 
riding a mare came in sight. The 
chair-like saddles and shovel 
stirrups were comfortable, but 
even Ducdame, a fine horseman, 
had trouble with the super- 
sensitive native bit. The admiral 
rode as all sailors do. 

We were passing a fair-sized 
village when a dozen horsemen 
burst from it, giving me no time 
to explain what they were about. 
In a moment they were on us, 
riding hell - for - leather, yeiling 
and waving their spears, and 
did not rein back until about to 
bowl us over amid clouds of 
choking dust. Then, with their 
horses down on their haunches, 
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they rose in their stirrups and 
cheered. 

This was too much for 
Ducdame’s charger, which, rear- 
ing up, needed only a touch of 
the bridle to fall backwards and 
spill him on the ground. He 
rolled clear of the horse, but 
not of a patch of karangia, and 
when he got to his feet, he was 
seen to have detached quite a 
lot of Africa in the form of 
prickly burrs. 

His hedgehog-like aspect drew 
murmurs of dismay from the 
riders who, at once dismounting, 
ran to help him remove them as 
fast as their fingers would work. 

“Tt was a jaafi,” I apprised 
him too late. ‘“ A customary 
salute accorded by mounted 
Hausas to persons of note.” 

Expecting an outburst from 
my venerable friend, I was 
surprised to see only amazement 
on his face. ‘ I’ll be damned,”’ 
he said. “Not one of ’em 
laughed.”’ 

‘‘ They don’t,” I said. ‘“ They 
are Muslims, and have better 
manners than we. In Lagos, or 
London for that matter, people 
will laugh themselves sick at a 
man who falls in a puddle when 
chasing his hat. Not these. 
They see nothing funny in a 
misfortune that might have 
befallen themselves.” | 

“Nice people,’ he _ said. 
‘Nicer than some I know. I 
saw your and Fescue grinning 
like apes.” 

We lunched in the shade of a 
tamarind seen from afar like a 
black umbrella on the plain, 
and we camped that night on 
the site of a rest-house said to 
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have been burnt by lightning 
many years before. While there, 
I looked over our staff, and was 
pleased to see how many and 
how merry were the willing 
helpers Tolo had roped in. They 
too, it seemed, had been granted 
leave to visit sick fathers or 
bury their grandmothers; and 
when the head-boy, a handsome 
youth called Ekyau, told me he 
worked at Government House, I 
felt bound to rebuke Tolo, who 
grinned. We slept in the open, 
our mosquito-tented beds look- 
ing like air-borne coffins in the 
gloom. Next morning, the in- 
evitable prowling hyena was 
alleged as inevitably to have 
been a leopard, perhaps even a 
lion. 

Starting soon after breakfast, 
we had a first view of Dutsin 
Rakumi before noon—a huge 
camel-humped dome of pink 
granite half buried in laterite — 
drift. A curl of smoke from a 
dying watch-fire near the summit 
showed that Fulani herdsmen 
used it when guarding their 
cattle at graze. More smoke, 
misting the scree at its base, 
marked the position of a hamlet 
on which we were to depend for 
milk, chickens and eggs. <A 
rough path led to it, and the 
headman, who had spotted our 
dust an hour before, was waiting 


to lead us into camp. 


A. ruin when I first discovered 
it, it had resisted much further 
decay ; some more of the roof 
had collapsed, but the main 
room, extended by our largest 
tent-fly, would be habitable as 
soon as stray goats and some 
nesting hornets had been re- 
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moved. Even now, a couple of 
small boys with besoms were 
sweeping droppings from the 
floor and termite-soil from the 
walls, while others were patch- 
ing the bee-hive huts our staff 
would occupy. No stabling was 
needed. When the horses had 
been watered and fed and the 
carriers paid, all that part of 
our caravan would be sent back 
with instructions to return in 
twenty days. | 

Surveying their estate, noting 
the thorn fence that enclosed it 
and a wild fig-tree’s ample shade, 
my friends were not displeased. 

seen better shippens in 
Devon,” said Duedame. ‘ Not 
bad, though. Not bad at all.” 

Feseue said it would seem 
more of a home from home when 
he had had a pink gin. 

While we were drinking and 
the camp furniture was being 
unpacked, Ekyau came and de- 
manded our list of stores. 

“T fit to read, sah,” he 
said, studying it with growing 
delight; for Morecombe & 
Jason at my instigation had 
done us well. ‘“ Dis night we 


go make speshia dinner. 
Plumpud. Shampan.”’ 
‘‘Somebody’s birthday ? ” 
Feseue asked. 
It was. 
‘* Kismis. Big juju for white 


people,’”’ Ekyau informed us. 
Christmas,’’ I explained. 
- Ducdame consulted a diary. 


Fescue, according to his own. 


statement, was damned. He 
kept a Fishing Register; he 
- would catch up with the date, I 
told him, when he caught his 
next fish. 

R 
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Not too soon after lunch, we 
walked down to the river and 
stood looking out over a waste 
of sand and boulders where 
spur-winged plover scampered 
but no smallest trickle of water 
flowed. Once a torrent a furlong 
wide, the main stream had 
shrunk to a network of shallow 
channels far out in the middle 
and hidden behind a ridge. 
‘‘ Where is it?’’ Ducdame de- 
manded, as if I were to blame 
for this; and when, climbing 
the ridge, we came suddenly 
in sight of it, he was not 


_ impressed. 


‘* All flats and stickles. Glad 
we can wade, though,”’ he said. 

‘* So would he be, if you did.” 

After seeing an _ eleven-foot 
crocodile slide from a rock into 
the water, they needed no further 
warning to hug the shore. 

De bes’ place be upside,” 
said Tolo, who of course was 
with us. ‘ Tiger-fish plenty. 
Some big too much.” 

It was so; but I led them 
downstream first, to a place 
where the river-bed narrowed 
and evergreen trees, remains of 
a gallery forest, overhung a 
Thames-like reach of the stream. 
In less than a mile, the River 
Kaduna is apt to alter in 
character thus. 

‘This,’ I told them, -“* is 
where we catch red-tails, little 
and less toothy cousins of tiger- 
fish, which take flies, wet or 
dry, and weight for weight are 
livelier than trout. You will 
come to love this spot, D. D.; 
before a week is out, you'll be 
fishing nowhere else,”’ 

He did not believe me. Like 
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Fescue, he was all for having a 
go at the water-tigers, about 
whose wild strikes and rushes I 
had perhaps talked too much. 
So, leaving that pleasant place, 
we returned across the flats and 
made our way upriver to a 
fortress-like mass of rock from 
which ribbons of white water 
could be seen cascading down. 

There, in the midst of a chaos 
of tumbled granite blocks, was 
a narrow crescent-shaped pool, 
bounded on one side by a wall 
of rock and on the other by a 
beach, to which we descended, 
disturbing a flotilla of grey 
pelicans on patrol. The pool 
was two hundred yards long, 
and anywhere in it—in the 
swirls and eddies at its head, in 
the glassy glide that swept down 
it, or in the boulder-strewn 
shallows at its tail—one might 
take a tiger-fish, if experience 
had taught one how. For, to 
hook and land one of those 
dog-fanged killers is not easy ; 
they are unable to protrude 
their jaws to engulf their prey 
as other fish do, and their lipless, 
bony mouths offer no hold. 
They dash at their prey, slash a 
lump out of it and return to 
slash again. T'sage, the Tearer, 
is their Hausa name. 

“ Given time to get a good 
grip,” I said, “they will run 
off with the lure like a dog with 
a bone. If you strike at once, 
you will lose fish time and 

9 


“ Surely,’”’ said Ducdame, “ it 
is just a matter of striking quick 
enough ? ”’ 

‘“* Bet you I hook one first 
crack,” said the admiral. ‘ A 
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bucket of bubbly to a bottle of 
baits.” 

* All right, if you want to 
learn the hard way.” 

Tolo, who was carrying their 
tackle, took two plump dace 
from a bottle and fastened them 
to their spinning-flights. Two 
cocksure anglers then took 
station fifty yards apart and 
began diligently to spin. At the 
end of an hour each had had 
several strikes, one of which 
nearly jerked the rod from 
Ducdame’s hands. ‘ Come on,” 
he said after that, ‘‘ let’s see how 
it’s done.”’ 

I thought this a tall order ; 
my method was not infallible 
and I might not even get a 
run. Hopefully I started to 
fish down the pool, moving a 
few paces between each cast. 
With the reel-check lightly set, 
and ready to let go the handle 
at a touch, I fished the lure 
shallowly, glimpsing it now and 
then as it swam. I saw it pass 
between two rocks, one of which 
was awash, but I did not see the 
fish strike. What I saw was a 
burst of spray at the surface, 
the bait, minus most of its belly, 
flying above it, and a great fish 
trying to stand on its tail. As 
the bait fell, he fell back himself 
and slashed at it again, now 
clamping down on its middle 
and taking out line. I hit him 
hard and, feeling a fierce double 
jerk, knew that one of the hooks 
had smashed throngh his cheek 
—an unbreakable hold. 

A tiger - fish moves nearly 
twice as fast as a salmon in his 
first efforts to escape. Three 
times this one ripped fifty yards 
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off the reel and at the end of 
each rush leapt high in the air. 
No sooner had I wound in the 
slack than he was off again, as 
though pricked by a spur. And 
when at last the line tightened 
and I tried to turn him, the 
result was a series of astonishing 
jumps right across the pool. 
After that he stayed in the water, 
but time and again defeated me 
by sudden rushes downstream. 
Finally, by running along the 
beach, I got well below him and 
forced him up into fast water 
where, having to contend with 
both rod and current, he could 
do little but buck and plunge. 
That tired him. Yielding to 
side pressure, he suddenly rolled 
off balance and began to come 
in. Unexpectedly soon I was 
walking backwards up the beach, 
drawing him ashore for Tolo to 
crack on the head with a stone. 

“Soon over,’’ I said apolo- 


 getically. 
“Soon? Rubbish!’ Fescue 
said. ‘‘ You had him on seven- 


teen minutes by my watch.” 
Ducdame, saying nothing, 
stood gazing at the fierce beauty 
of the fish lying dead on the 
sand. He was a ten-pounder, 
about average weight for his 
kind. His flank, bright as quick- 
silver, was striped by seven 
narrow black bands, the wide 
paired fins were grey, the tail- 
fin’s double pennon was scarlet. 
And he was literally; armed to 
the teeth. The lipless mouth 
showed a threat of fifteen inter- 
locking fangs, some of them half 


an inch long, all of them chisel-— 


edged and as sharp-pointed as 
needles. No fish to unhook when 
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alive. As a killer, he was a 
masterpiece of functional design. 

Tolo, stringing it through 
the gills, interpreted Ducdame’s 
dazed look. ‘‘ Tomorrow, sah. 
Tomorrow you go catch um big 
past all.” 

Fescue wouldn’t have that. 
‘* Not be so, Tolo,’”’ he said in 
curious English. ‘ Not be that 
master go catch biggest fish. 
Be me.”’ 

Tolo, quick to sense their 
rivalry, glanced from one to 
the other with a smile. ‘‘ Boun’ 
to, sah,” he said tactfully. ‘ All 
two massa go catch um. You 
go see.” 

That night, as is usual at 
Christmas dinners, no allusion 
whatever was made to the 
miraculous event we com- 
memorated in belt-stretching in- 
takes of food and wine. Talk was 
all of miraculous tiger-fish, their 
prodigious strength and how 
best to hook, control and bring 
them to land. It was a star in 
Pisces that held my companions 
in thrall. 

For my part, I had long since 
graduated to the more delicate 
art of catching small ones on a 
fly; so that at first our ways 
lay apart, theirs upstream and 
mine down. Sending them off 
with Tolo and advice they 
probably ignored, I was content 
to wander alone with no more . 
tackle to carry than my seven- 
ounce rod and a box of casts 
and flies ; to take tiger-fish of a 
pound or two on the flats, or, 
finding none, to tempt red-tails 
with tiny dry-flies in the shady 
waters below. They did not 


stint their contempt for my 
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‘whitebait’ when exhibiting 
catches of their own. They did 
well that first week, the best 
being Fescue’s, a fish of twelve 
pounds. Then, shrouding the 
land in a pall of white dust, the 
harmattan began to blow. 

That wind, transporter of 
minute particles of sand from 
the not far-distant Sahara, has 
much the same effect on tiger- 
fish as a shrewd nor’-easter has 


on trout, and two days of it. 


were enough to convince Fescue 
and me that we would do 
better with guns; 
lots of francolin, bustard and 
guinea-fowl in the bush and 
flocks of green pigeon skimming 
about. Ducdame alone persisted, 
determined to beat Fescue’s 
best ; and one evening, when we 
returned to camp burdened like 
poulterer’s assistants, we found 
him cock-a-hoop. 

In moments of elation D. D. 
becomes schoolboyish, drops fifty 
years. ‘‘I think it beat yours, 
Fescue,” he babbled, dangling 
spring- balance under the 
admiral’s nose. ‘‘ Can’t be sure 
to the nearest ounce.”’ 

** Where is it, then,’’ Fescue 
asked suspiciously. Slipped 
through a hole in your bag ? ” 

“It’s here all right. Come 
and weigh it yourself.’ 

He had it indoors, lying in 
state on a bed of fig-leaves, 
a candle burning at its head and 


tail. When, still suffering from. 


shock, we weighed it, it went 
just over twenty-two pounds. 
Of course, when he said it 
would look well in the hall at 
Monk’s Parsleigh, I had to skin 
it—up to the eye-sockets, leaving 
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the grinning, ferocious head in- 
tact. And of course Fescue, his 
envy salted by Ducdame’s antics, 
now had to kill one as big or 
bigger or bust. 

Next day, the harmattan 
having abated, he had the pool 
to himself; for Ducdame, his 
object attained, came to join 
me on the flats, there to learn, 
somewhat late in life, that the 
happy angler is he who has 
ceased to estimate fish in terms 
of weight. He was also surprised 
to discover that no_ special 
technique was needed to catch 
small tiger-fish on flies fished 
wet. They did not chop at them 
twice. | 

We used salmon-flies dressed 
on hooks whose very long shanks 
kept their teeth from scissoring 
the gut, and found that those 
with a touch of red and silver 
were best. Behind boulders, 
the edges of stickles and the 
eddies below sandbanks were 
likely lies, but we did not delay 
in any one spot. It is the 
creature’s pike-like habit to lie 
torpid after a meal; if a fish 
was there, and hungry, it ‘ had 
a go’ at once. Then came the 
joy of a jerking rod-tip, a 
whirring reel and the fish’s — 
first jump. Ducdame’s estimate 
of the sport they gave us was— 
‘ Lively as sea-trout with ginger 
under their tails.’ 

Pleasanter still were the days 
we spent on forested parts of 
the river, where, attracted to 
tree-shade, skyblue rollers rolled, 
carmine bee-eaters ate bees, 
and thimble-size amethyst king- 


fishers fished in the criss-cross 


shade. Red-fronted gazelle came 
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there regularly at dusk to 
drink, sometimes a hunchbacked 
duiker, and once a sounder of 
wart-hog, who, seeing us, fled 
in disorder, their tassel-tipped 
tails held comically erect. In 


the predatory nature of things, 


there were plenty of crocs. 

The red-tails we fished for 
looked rather like roach, but 
in their habits reminded us of 


trout ; not brown trout, which 


feed in one place, but rainbows, 
which rove as they feed. The 
rises one spotted were seldom 
in spots where the next ones 
would be. They fed on flies, 
ants and beetles, and seeds 
blown onto the water from trees, 
and sucked in these morsels so 
fastidiously as hardly to dimple 
the stream. Since they were so 
wary that one bungled cast 
would disperse a whole shoal, it 
follows that Ducdame, an expert 
dry-fly man, caught most. 


He went to fish there alone on . 


our last day at Dutsin Rakumi, 
the eve of our departure on the 
three-day trek to Zungeru, and 
I remember warning him to be 
- careful of crocs, and also not to 
stray far from the stream. The 
harmattan, blowing again, had 
reduced visibility to a hundred 
yards, and in that part of the 
bush, where all trees looked alike, 
one might easily get lost. 

The horses and carriers having 
arrived after lunch, I was busy 
in camp until five o’clock, when 
I went down to the flats, fished 
in vain for an hour, and returned 
in the gathering dusk. Like 
©The Three Bears,’ I thought, 
seeing the preparations our staff 
had made for the night. Three 
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white-tented beds had been set 
out in the compound, and near- 
by, under a spreading limb of 
the fig-tree, were three empty 
chairs and a table which Ekyau 
was loading with drinks. “ Big 
massa no come back,’ he said. 
‘** Long massa jus’ now go inside ~ 
for house.”’ | 

As I was pouring a drink, 
Fescue, followed by Tolo, came 
out of the house. He looked as 
pleased as Punch, whose features 
his somewhat resembled. 

‘* Where’s D. D.?” he asked 
at once. ‘*‘Got a surprise for 
him.”’ 

I did not know. We waited. 
Ducdame did not come. 

It was nearly dark when we 
set out with torches to find 
him. We stumbled on down to 
the farthest limit of the forest 
water, stopping at intervals to 
shout his name. It was quite 
dark, pressure-lamps were flaring 
in the compound, when we got 
back and found he had not 
returned. 

Drums, sah ?”’ Tolo asked. 

I nodded, and he went off at 
@ run. | 

I thought they would drum 
from the village, but they came 
to the compound, a score of 
men and boys. Four had arm- 
drums, the rest had brought 
sticks and empty kerosine-tins 
and squatted round them, four 
toatin. When at the headman’s 
signal the racket started, it 
must -.have been audible for 
miles. Ducdame, wherever he 
was, had only to march on the 
drums. 

Hell!’ cried a disembodied 
voice a few yards from where 
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* Damnation! What’s all this 
row about? Tell ’em to shut 
up! ” 

Ducdame, returning tired at 
five-thirty and seeing his bed 
convenient, had crept under the 
net for a nap. He now rolled 
out of it, yawned and came to 
the table for a drink. 

‘* Been enjoying yourselves ? ”’ 
he asked politely. 

‘* At the moment, D. D.,’’ I 
said a little later, ‘‘ you are the 
most unpopular man in Africa.”’ 

**Oan’t think why,’ he said. 
‘First place have looked 
is a bed. What? Always do, 
if I’ve lost something—cigarette- 
lighter, handkerchief under the 
pillow, fountain-pen.”’ 

** We'll soon have that smile 
off his face,’’ said Fescue. ‘“ Hi! 
Tolo! Go bring um show these 
masters my fish.”’ 

Tolo fetched it from the house. 
It gleamed enormous in the 
lamplight, hanging from the 
balance he held. 

Fescue was jubilant. “‘Twenty- 
two and a bit over. Whacks 
yours, D. D.”’ 

‘* So was his,’ I said firmly. 
“ There’s not a dram between 
them ; I’ll be the judge of that.”’ 

While not relishing having to 
skin it, I was pleased with the 
way things had turned out. 
Each now had a fish only two 
pounds less than the Nigerian 
record, Tactfully I congratu- 
lated both. 

“ Allright. Call it quits,’’ said 
Fescue. ‘ Satisfied, D. D. ?”’ 

Ducdame rose ponderously, 
took the fish by its tail, shook it 
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Fescue and I were sitting. We 
jumped, looked and saw nothing. 


thoroughly and peered into its 
mouth. I am now,” he said. 

admiral turned to me. ‘“ To 
think that after all these years 
he should harbour suspicions 
like this. Not even to trust his 
oldest friend to play fair. Why, 
it would never enter my head 
to doubt...’ He stopped, 
and stared at Ducdame with a 
wild surmise. ‘‘ Dammit, why 
didn’t I look! For all we know, 
he may have popped a lead into 
his !”’ 


It was pleasant in the early 
morning sun, though had one 
sought for shade, none could 
have been found among that 
waste of rock, where nothing 
grew except tufts of withered 
grass and a solitary leafless tree 
snake-rooted in a crack. High 
overhead some night-herons, the 
only living things in sight, flew 
eastward from their fishing- 
grounds. The air was so still 
that I could hear the voices of 
natives angling for weed-fish a 
mile below and the thud of an 
axe in the bush beyond. 

The domed summit where I 
sat, with Tolo sprawled like an 
agama lizard beside me, over- 
looked the ‘ Long Mile,’ and gave 
a view upriver of the deep chasm 
through which the Kadunaroared 
in the rains and now gently 
cascaded. Spanning it at a 
great height was the red-girdered 
bridge which carried the main 
line from Kano to Lagos. Out 
of sight on the left bank were 
the railway station, cantonment 
and native town. On the right 


bank, islanded in a sea of dusty 
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savanna, stood the massively 
built mud-house where for the 
past five days we had lodged. 

Dey 


hand. | 

First came a riffle of paddles, 
then two canoes with Fescue 
and Ducdame: aboard. With 
twenty yards between them, 
they were trolling, slowly and 
deep, the mile-long run of the 
pool. Neither looked very com- 
fortable, I thought. The Zun- 
geru dugouts were small and 
somewhat unstable, so, dispens- 
ing with gillies, each had to make 
do with one local paddler and 
the Hausa words for stop, go on, 
back and turn, which they had 
not easily learnt. : 

Anything moving?” I asked. 


Ducdame answered 
simply. | 
“Only tiger - fish,’ said 


Fescue, holding a biggish one 
aloft. 

I was amused. The splendid 
fish they had sought so eagerly 
now interested them no more 
than cod on a slab. Years 
before, on a wall of our lodging, 
I had recorded my catch of a 
139-lb. Niger perch, and this 
had so stirred their competitive 
spirits that their lives had since 
been one long troll. Niger 
perch prey on tiger-fish, and 
mine had actually engulfed a 
six-pounder I had hooked and 
started to play. The Hausas, 
apt nomenclators, call 


giwan ruwa, or water-elephant, 
because of their greyness and 
bulk. 

‘* Where exactly did you eatch 
yours ?’’ Ducdame asked, and 
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coming back, sah,” 
said Tolo, looking under his 


them - 
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Tolo answered for me, pointing 
downstream with his staff of 
office, my gaff. 

‘* Dis side de river, sah. Deep 
down close de rocks.”’ | 

At a word from the anglers, 
the canoes were turned and 
headed downriver, where a bend 
soon hid them from sight. If 
they were going to troll up under 
the bank, there would be some 
jockeying for the inside position, 
I thought. 

Tolo looked at me for approval. 
‘“No good dey catch fish past 
massa, derefore ah no tell um 
zackly place.’ 

Another. big one might 
there ? 

Boun’ to. Dat be dere 
fashion. Fish get good house, 
he lef’ um, den nudder fish come 
inside one time.’”’ He laughed. 
‘Him no go knock for de 
door.”’ 

‘“*T want them to catch a big 
one, Tolo.”’ 

‘* Dat case, ah boun’ to tell 
um zackly. No be so?” 

There was no need for that. 
As the returning canoes rounded 
the bend, Ducdame hugging the 
rails and exclaiming against 
Fescue for bumping and boring, 
something happened that threw 
both dugouts off course at once. 

Reelin !’? Ducdame shouted. 
into one. You'll foul my 
line.”’ 

** Reel in yourself,” Fescue 
roared. ‘I’ve got one on too.” 

Rejecting these claims as too. 
much of a _ coincidence, but 
seeing their lines tight as fiddle- — 
strings, I concluded they had 
snagged the same rock. ‘“ Back 
away down,” I called to the 
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paddlers, and so added to the 
confusion when the fish made 
its run. 


Suddenly both lines began to— 


cut through the water, both 
reels to stutter and buzz, and 
the two boats, converging in 
the fish’s wake, gathered way 
against the stream. Ding-dong, 
close abreast, not half a head 
in it, they entered the straight 
with flakes of white water peeling 
off from their bows. As they 
swept past the grandstand, I 
rose to my feet and cheered. 

On my instructions, for in 
their excitement they had for- 
gotten the word, the canoemen 
began to back paddle without 
much effect. The boats bumped 
each other, their nearness facili- 
tating an exchange of views. 

fish. I hooked it first.” 

** Nonsense ! You crossed my 
line.” 

“Rubbish! Had it on a full 
minute before you fouled mine.” 

** Look out, you guffins, you’ll 
lose him,” I shouted, as the 


fish turned and, suddenly 
accelerating, rushed right across 
the pool. 


It stopped just short of the 
farther bank and there broke 
the surface for the first and only 
time. <A grey hog’s back sur- 
mounted by a spiny fin lurched 
into view, a monstrous head 
with gaping jaws was lifted and 
shaken; then, with a porpoise- 
like plunge, the great perch sped 
downstream as though bound 
for the Bight of Benin and 
beyond. While, fifty yards 
behind it, straight-backed as 
coachmen, two desperate anglers 
clung to their bending rods. 
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Their solemn faces, the general 
effect of a tandem being driven 
in reverse, were too much for 
me. ‘* Whip behind!” I yelled 
after them, and fell back helpless 
with laughter on the rock. 
“He no go die quick,” was 
Tolo’s opinion. ‘ De paddlers 
no blud’ good.” 

More than an hour elapsed 
before they reappeared, the fish 
having decided, as often happens, 
to return to its lie, sound 
deeply and sulk. The picture 
now was of salvage men at work. 
Circling round their sunken 
treasure, they raised it time and 
again nearly to the surface, only 
to see it sink back. “If you 
pull from opposite sides, you'll 
never do it,’ I suggested, but 
received no thanks for this 
advice. 

At last they had it floundering 
on top of the water. The 
canoemen dropped their paddles 
and stood ready with gaffs. 

“Wait! Tolo will gaff it,” 
I called from my aerie, and told 
that eager young man what to 
do 


There was a sandy cove below, 
and, as I climbed down to it, I 
heard him hit the water feet 
first. By the time I reached it, 
he had swum under the perch, 
gaffed it in the gill-isthmus and 
was dragging it ashore. The 
anglers, still linked to the fish 
by their lines, landed too. 

A glance ut its mouth showed 
that either could claim it as his. 
Instead of teeth, a Niger perch 
has two broad, gristly bands 
furnished with bristles, and each 
claimant had a hook embedded 
in one of these, while another 
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hook (Ducdame’s) had passed 
through the eye of a swivel 
(Fescue’s) and jammed beyond 
the barb. That might look bad 
for D. D., but who could say 


whose hook had hooked what. 


first ? 

_ Leaving this evidence in situ, 
I freed their lines. ‘‘ No good 
as a trophy,” I said uncon- 
vincingly. ‘* Who would hang 
such an uncouth monster on a 
wall? ”’ 

Ducdame laughed unmirth- 
fully. ‘Have to _ split it. 
What ? ”’ 

“Have to chop it in three 
anyway,’ said Fescue. ‘“ Our 
balance stops at fifty pounds.” 

“Tll borrow a bigger one 
from the Divisional Store,” I 
said. ‘‘ You two accompany 
the corpse to the house.” 


Broome, the District Officer, 
whom I had known when he 
was a cadet, was one of those 
agreeable types with a serious 
face and humorous eves. 

** Which of them landed it ? ” 
he asked, amused and interested 
by my tale. 

“My chap, Tolo, did. I saw 
to that.” 

“M’m. Tricky case. If it 
had been a fish instead of a 
baby, I wonder what Coloma 
would have done.”’ 

“* Said it belonged to God or 
the river,’ I supposed, “ and 
ordered them to chuck it back. 
The fact is they are afraid that 
when they tell people at home 
they both caught it, they will 
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either be called damned liars 
or thought clumsy fools.”’ 

** And are not too keen on a 
trophy they’d have to take 
turns to keep? That makes it 
easier. It might even be possible 
to settle the case out of Court.” 

He fetched a_ Glock - faced 
balance and some rope from the 
store; then, saying he would 
like to photograph the fish, 
returned with me to the house. 

‘*God, what a whopper!” 
he exclaimed, as three boys 
struggled to hang it from a 
branch of a tree. ‘“‘ One hundred 
and fifty - two pounds, only 
thirty-five short of the record. 
Some fish ! ”’ 

‘* Just like you to see how it 
was hooked,’ said Ducdame and 
Fescue in one breath. 

Broome, judicial, studied the 
hooks from all angles. “I 


hardly know what to say, except 


that you both caught a fish.” 

‘If you had seen them racing 
their dugouts,” I said, “ you'd 
say it was a dead heat.” 

** But no ordinary dead heat,”’ 
said Broome, unslinging his 
camera. ‘It’s a photo-finish. 
Now if you will stand beside it, 
Doctor Ducdame, I will take a 
picture of you and your fish; 
then, against a different back- 
ground, I will photograph Ad- 
miral Feseue standing beside 
his. I will give you the film to 
take home. Congratulations, 
doctor, and the same to you, 
admiral. What an odd coin- 
cidence that both fish should 
weigh the same!” 
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WAGHORN AND THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 


BY P. 


SOMETIMES a member of our 
Canal Zone garrison may have 
given a thought to Thomas 
Waghorn and the scheme which 
he initiated, over a hundred 
and twenty years ago, whereby 
mails and passengers, instead of 
going to India by the long 
voyage round the Cape, were 
conveyed in horse-drawn vans 
across the Isthmus of Suez. 
This was the short, essential link 
in the ‘Overland Route’ for 
whose existence Waghorn was 
primarily responsible, though he 
also had much to do _ with 
providing the larger links—the 
steamer services between South- 
ampton and Alexandria, and, 
more especially, between Suez 
and Colombo or Bombay. | 
_ The Isthmus link, which came 
to be called ‘the Transit ’—it 
functioned until the opening 
for traffic, in 1869, of the Suez 
Canal, and was for years without 
the help of a railway—has its 
own little niche in history. Its 
designer may be judged from 
the work that he accomplished. 

Thomas Waghorn, who entered 
the Royal Navy when he was 
but twelve years old, became a 
lieutenant, four years later, in 
1816, just as the ‘ axing’ follow- 
ing on the Napoleonic wars 
began. It must have been a 
come-down for him, an officer 
in the Royal Navy, to find 
himself, after a period of fruitless 
job-hunting, first a mate on 
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board a Calcutta coaster, and 
then pilot in the Bengal Marine. 
In 1824, however, on the out- 
break of the Burmese War, 
seizing his chance, he volunteered 
for active service, was appointed 
to the East India Company 
flotilla, and eventually got com- 
mand of the cutter Matchless. 
By the time hostilities ended he 
had collected both a wound and 
the official thanks of the Com- 
pany. 

During service on the Arakan 
coast he had not failed to note 
how the little Diana, the earliest 
steamship to be built in India, 
had helped the operations, and 
that the report to the Admiralty 
on her performances had de- 
scribed her as ‘moving with a 
velocity astounding.’ Why, he 
asked himself, should not such 
a vessel, propelled by this new 
agency of steam, ply between 
Bombay or Colombo and Suez, 
pick up at the latter port pas- 
sengers who had come, by other 
steamers, from Southampton, 
Marseilles, Brindisi or Trieste to 
Alexandria, and take them on 
to India, after they had crossed — 
the Suez isthmus by horse- 
drawn vehicles ? 

The chilly official reception 
which his ideas encountered in. 
London, where he urged that 
the Enterprise, an improvement 
on the Diana, should be diverted 
from the Cape route to that of 
Bombay-Suez, did not unduly 
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depress him. In India he had 


enlisted the powerful support of. 


the Governor-General of Bengal, 
Lord William Bentinck, under 
whose patronage a small ship, 
the Hugh Lindsay, using both 
sail and steam, performed the 


voyage between the two places, 


via Mocha and Jeddah, in thirty- 
two days, returning more directly 
to Bombay in twenty-two. So 
satisfied was his Lordship with 
the performance, that he ordered 
two more such steamers to be 
built in Bombay shipyards for 
the run, and work to be speeded 
on others nearing completion. 
At the same time he strongly 
urged the East India Company 
to increase its subsidy to the 
steamers already plying between 
England and Alexandria. 

‘It is through these means,’ 
he wrote in commending Wag- 
horn to the home authorities, 
‘of a quite safe and frequent 
communication between India 
and England that the natives 


will be able to bring their . 


grievances and complaints before 
the Government and country, 
and that large numbers of dis- 
interested travellers will be able 
to report the nature and circum- 
stances of this distant portion of 
the Empire.’ And he hoped 
that the result would ‘ rouse 
the shameful apathy and in- 
difference of Great Britain to 
the concerns of India.’ 

Despite all this, however, 
Waghorn again found it heavy 
going when he got home. Both 


Post Office and East India 
Company deprecated the. idea. 
of using steam in the Red Sea, 
pronouncing it ‘ unnavigable by 
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such a means; and even if 
its long and tortuous reaches 
were navigable, the monsoons of 
the Indian Ocean would swallow 
the steamers up.’ Fortunately, 
the chairman of the Court of 
Directors, Lord Ellenborough 
(himself later to be Governor- 
General of India), took a different 
view. In the autumn of 1829 
he ser* Waghorn on a test 
voyage from London to Suez 
by way of the Isthmus, with 
despatches for the Governor of 
Bombay. Waghorn had learned 
that the Enterprise was to be at 
Suez early in December. He 
undertook to be back in London 
within three months, equalling 
the time of the fastest sailing- 
ships for the single voyage round 


the Cape. 


He _ travelled overland from 
London to Trieste, where he 
‘had the satisfaction of putting 
the ‘‘ Times”? newspaper into 
our Consul’s hands on the tenth 
day from England, which he 
told me had never before been 
accomplished that he knew of.’ 
At Trieste he eventually em- 
barked in a brig for Alexandria, 
a tedious passage of sixteen 
days. At Alexandria he began 
his first semi-officially sponsored 
crossing of the Isthmus, in- 
structed to report in detail on 
the route he had in mind for 
passengers and mails. Then, 
having personally navigated a 
barge from Rosetta to Cairo 
(where he favourably impressed 
Mehemet Ali, the Egyptian 
ruler), he started out across the 
eighty-three miles of desert for 
Suez, on a camel. 

At night he pitched his shelter 
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among nomad Arabs by the 
wayside and wrote up his report, 
noting in it, among details of 
@ more important nature, the 
presence of ‘ abounding herds of 
antelopes,’ which his Arabs told 
him would ‘ creep up under the 
shrubs, about eighteen inches 
high, to catch the drops of dew, 
the only means they have of 
relieving their thirst.’ He saw 
* partridges in coveys of six or 
seven, but nowhere on the wing ; 
they were running along the 
desert, and I was informed were 
not eaten by the Arabs.’ 
Arrived at Suez, he encountered 
one of those disappointments 
which seem to have dogged him 
throughout his life. The Enter- 
prise was not there. After 
waiting for several days in vain, 
he embarked in ‘ an open boat’ 
for Kosseir, and for Jeddah, on 
the opposite shore of the Red 
Sea 


The boat, which he navigated 
himself, was but forty feet long 
by eight beam. She carried a 
single mast and a nondescript 
erew of seven, whom he kept 
at work only by the constant 
threat of his revolver. On the 
second day out, though the sea 
ran very high and they shipped 
much water, they did ninety 
miles, ‘ scudding under a storm- 
sail.’ When, on the fifth day, 
they reached Kosseir, three 
hundred miles down the coast 
from Suez, where he had hoped 
he might find the Enterprise, he 
again drew blank. He waited 
for a week before going on to 
Jeddah, where the captain of 
the East India Company’s frigate 
Benares informed him that the 
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Enterprise had broken down, 
on her way round from Calcutta, 
and was no longer to be expected. 
In spite of an attack of fever 
Waghorn boarded an Arab dhow 


which was about to sail for - 


Mocha, and there, at last, he 
found the Company’s brig Thetis, 
which took him to Bombay, 
four months and twenty-one 
days after leaving England. 
Deducting some forty days for 
delays that would not have 
occurred had the Enterprise been 


at Suez, and allowing for his 


finding, at Bombay, a steamer 
to take him straightway back 
to Suez, Waghorn’s estimate of 
three months for the double 
voyage would not have been far 
out. | 

But since he found no such 
ship at Bombay, he made his 
way across-country to Calcutta, 
and from there to Madras, trying 
in vain to persuade the East 
India Company authorities of 
the feasibility of his project. — 
Understandably, perhaps, they 
were not impressed; and except 
for some support from the native 
community, his words fell on 
deaf ears. | 

He was back in London in the 
spring, where he was equally 
unsuccessful with the Board 
of Directors. They would not 
entertain any idea of his through- 
route, and ridiculed his theories. 
For one thing, they said, the 
coal for the Red Sea steamers 
would cost about £20 a ton at 
Suez, and it would take at least 
fifteen months to get it there 
(via, of course, the Cape). 


Waghorn undertook to carry it, 
on camel-back, from Alexandria 
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to Suez, at £4 a ton, an estimate 
which was to prove correct. 
They remained obdurate. They 
had come to look on him, he 
says, as ‘a crazed and trouble- 
some enthusiast’; and they told 
him roundly that they cared 
nothing for the support he had 
received in India—they even 
ignored the Governor-General of 
Bengal, and Ellenborough had 
retired from the Board—and 
that if he did not clear off and 
rejoin the pilot service to which 
he properly belonged ‘ he would 
receive from them such a com- 
munication as would not please 
him.’ 

Waghorn had always con- 
sidered that he had resigned 
from the pilot service on going 
to the Burmese War. But now, 
to make quite sure, he formally 
resigned, leaving the letter at 
India House, together with an 
assurance that he would establish 
his overland route and ‘ Transit ’ 
in spite of everything. He 
went at his own expense to 
Cairo, where he had an interview 
with his old friend, Mehemet Ali, 
who, wiser than the folks at 
home, received him cordially and 
promised his full support. He 
furnished Waghorn with funds 
and labour to erect hostels along 
the camel-route to Suez, to 
purchase animals and vehicles, 


and generally to get his system - 


in running order. What was 
more, he negotiated with power- 
ful merchants in Bombay 80 as 
to ensure that all available 
steamers should ply regularly to 
Suez. 
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This was in 1831, and for 
four years Waghorn conveyed 
the overland mails in both 
directions across the Isthmus, 
constantly improving the service, 
until it was so efficient and 
remunerative that, in 1835, the 


Bombay Marine, and later the 


P. & O. itself, managed to 
acquire it, on terms particularly 
favourable to themselves. For 
the next thirty-four years (the 
last fourteen of them in con- 
junction with the railway ') the 
service was effectively main- 
tained. 

But to Waghorn, in the first 
place, belongs the credit for 
the venture’s being a success. 
It had been hard uphill work 
for him from the beginning ; 
and by the officials at home and 
in India he was never, during 
his lifetime, given due credit. 
His life during five years among 
the Arabs was an extraordinary 
one of hardship and self-denial, 
justifying, indeed, to all appear- 
ances, ‘ the sort of official stigma 
on my sanity ’ which he speaks 
of in one of his letters. But he 
had a wonderful knack of hitting 
it off with those same Arabs, 
whose dialects he learned and — 
whose living conditions he im- 
proved by such means as the 
provision of tanks for water at 
frequent intervals along _ his 
route, and keeping them eon- 
stantly filled from Cairo. When 
the route was working regularly, 
and the steamers were arriving 
monthly at either end of the 
Isthmus, it was he who might 
justly claim to ‘ cast a stigma’ 


' 1 Begun in °55, the railway was completed four years later, and the work on the 
Canal begun. 
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on the authorities, not they on 
him. 

For some time, until he 
left Egypt in 1841, he tried 
to co-operate with the interests 
which had replaced him; but 
in one way or another he 
never seems to have had much 
success. The little steamboat 
Jack o’ Lantern, which for a 
time he ran between Cairo and 
Luxor, could not compete with 
the P. & O.’8s much smarter 
Lotus and Cairo. Then came 
the Plague, which discouraged 
many an intending traveller to 
the East. It hit the big company 
severely, but for Waghorn, as 
far as the ‘ Transit’ was con- 
cerned, it was conclusive. 

For a time he transferred his 
activities to various other ports 
in the Mediterranean and Red 


Sea, and he worked on certain’ 


schemes in Cairo. Thackeray, 
during one of his travels, saw 
him in an hotel there, and wrote 
amusingly in his journal that 
‘ Waghorn is bouncing about in 
and out of the courtyard full of 
business. He only left Bombay 
yesterday morning, was seen in 
the Red Sea on Tuesday, is 
engaged to dine this evening in 
Regent’s Park, and (as it is 
two minutes since I saw him in 
the courtyard) I make no doubt 
he is by this time at Alexandria, 
or Malta, or both.’ A friendly 
skit which today sounds not so 
extravagant as it did then. 
Before he temporarily left 
Egypt, to pursue his activities 
in a London shipping-agency 
with his friend George Wheatley, 
and by the time he had finally 
handed over the ‘ Transit ’ to the 
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P. & O., Waghorn had completed 
improvements which he had in 
hand—more up-to-date spring 
vans, carts and carriages, mostly 
drawn by horses instead of 
mules. Moreover, he was able 
to induce the Egyptian ruler to 
hasten the survey of the railway. 
In the course of his partnership 
with Wheatley he made several 
voyages to India, and he sought 
also, by visiting Marseilles, 
Genoa, Brindisi, and the Papal 
States, to improve the journey 
across Europe. Once, in 1845, 
having travelled home via the 
‘Transit,’ from Bombay, with 
the mails of 1st October, by 
Trieste, Munich, Berlin, and 
Antwerp, he reached London on 
the 31st, a remarkable perform- 
ance. 

But his labours cost him 
dearly in health and fortune. He 
was forced, at last, to seek 
Government assistance in order 
to discharge debts largely in- 
curred in the public service, all 
the recompense he had hitherto 
received being the restoration 
of his rank in the Royal Navy. 
After many solicitings he was 
grudgingly awarded a pension of 
£400 a year, half of it paid by 
the Admiralty and half by the 
East India Company. This, 
when the lion’s share had been 
impounded by his creditors, was 


' quite insufficient for his needs. 


He died in 1850; and the 
Company granted his childless 
widow an annuity of £50, to 
which the Government after- 
wards added £40. Later, 
twenty-two years after his death, 
his aged and destitute sisters had 
to appeal for public assistance. 
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It was left to his friend and 
admirer, the great de Lesseps, 
to raise a memorial to him at 
the Suez end of the Canal, the 
opening of which to traffic, in 
1869, brought to an end, at 
any rate as far as mails and 
passengers were concerned, the 
thirty-eight years of land trans- 
port, under British auspices, 
across the Isthmus. The 
memorial took the form of a 
bronze bust on a marble pedestal, 
with a bas-relief showing Wag- 
horn stepping aboard his ‘ open 


boat ’ for India. The inscription 


read : 


‘La Compagnie Universelle du 
Canal Maritime de Suez au 
Lieutenant Waghorn.’ 


One wonders if it.is to be seen 
there still. 

A writer of the day has some 
scathing words to say of how 
‘Britons should blush to see 
that statue, remembering how 
Waghorn laboured, how the 
fruits of his labour were reft 
from him, how his courage and 
energy triumphed in the opening 
of a new highroad to the East, 
and how he died a heartbroken 
and bankrupt man.’ ! 

His portrait, by Sir George 
Hayter, in the National Portrait 
Gallery, is that of a forthright, 
handsome man, in the becoming 
costume of the period. The face 
shows plenty of assurance as it 
looks straight out at you from 
the canvas. 

One wishes he could have 
lived to see how important to 
our arms his ‘ Transit’ was, 
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seven years after his death, in 
the crisis of the Mutiny. 


A search among books for the 
recorded experiences of some 
who used ‘the Transit’ can be 
rewarding, whether it be in the 
period before the railway began 
to function as an auxiliary, or 
later. In the autumn of 1841 
that great old warrior, Sir Charles 
Napier, had hurried out to 
India by the overland route and 
‘Transit’ for his conquest of 
Scind. He called the voyage 
‘a marvel of rapidity,’ for it 
took only two months in all; 
but he does not describe it 
further. In 1850, the year 
of Waghorn’s death, Captain 
Francis Egerton, R.N., author 
of ‘ A Winter’s Tour in India,’ 
did the Isthmus journey in four- 
teen hours, finding the railway, 
which Waghorn had repeatedly 
urged the Pasha to build, still 
only under discussion. 

Having sailed from Southamp- 
ton in October, he reached 
Alexandria a fortnight later, 
and immediately called with his 
party at ‘ the Transit,” where he 
found that van-loads of six 
passengers, in twenty vehicles, 
had been arranged, and where 
lots were drawn to settle the 
order in which the vans were to 
start from Cairo. At Alexandria, 
after ‘a night of some sleep 
and more mosquitoes,’ they 
embarked on the barge that was 
to take them to the mainstream 
of the Nile. 

Under tow by a small steam- 
boat their rate of progress was 


1 It must be remembered, however, that later a statue was unveiled to him at 
Chatham. 
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about seven miles an hour. At. 


one point the crew tried to 
hoist a totally unnecessary sail, 
but a sudden squall made their 
craft unmanageable, and they 
hurriedly desisted. Egerton 
remarks that there was as great 
a to-do as would have brought 
a ‘74’ into harbour. Arrived 
eventually at Atfeh, they trans- 
ferred to their Nile steamer, 
‘much like a Herne Bay boat, 
with two beautiful oscillating 
engines of 40 h.p. each.’ She 
earried (of course) a Scottish 
engineer, but the captain was an 
Egyptian. So numerous were 
the crew that four of them could 
always be at the tiller, ‘ and 
lookout men were all over her, 
perpetually screeching at the 
steersmen.’ When night fell 
the cabin was given over to the 
ladies of the party. None of the 
men went to bed, ‘ there being 
no beds, but we all ‘‘ caulked it 
out’’ on cloaks and cushions 
very comfortably.’ 

At Bulak, which Egerton calls 
‘the port of Cairo,’ they dis- 
embarked, and found already 
marshalled there the vans for 
the desert journey. Their heavy 
baggage had gone on from 
Alexandria by camel - convoy, 
and now most of their smaller 
stuff was loaded on trotting 
dromedaries for Suez. 

Five or six vans made up a 
caravan, ‘ yellow boxes on two 
high wheels, tight fits for six 
persons, but perhaps rather 
better for the tightness, as you 
do not bump so much against 
one another.’ Each van was 
drawn by two mules, or horses, 
and driven by an Arab, who sat 
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on a very small perch in front. 
There was also an outrider to 
each caravan, and to every van 
‘a black fellow who hangs on 
anywhere, and who acts as 
extra flogger to the horses.’ 
They went off at a good pace 
in the usual cloud of dust—it 
was a8 well to be in the leader 
of each string of vehicles—and 
covered the first six miles in 
just under forty-five minutes, 
* not so bad for desert travelling.’ 
The change of animals at each 
of the fourteen, or so, stages was 
@ picturesque affair, with wild- 
looking Arabs attending to the 
pairs under the glare of torches, 
and of faggots blazing in huge 
cressets. At some of the stages 
quite a good meal was to be had, 
all included in the £12 a head 
for the fare from Alexandria to 
Suez, two hundred and fifty 
miles from sea to sea. At the 
eighth stage, a little over half 
way, were ‘ bedrooms for invalids 
from Cairo who wished to benefit 
from the pure air of the desert.’ 
Unfortunately, the flow of 
passengers from both the out- 
ward and inward steamers was 
so great that the wretched 
horses, or mules, ‘ of which “ the 
Transit’? has seven hundred, 
and ought to have twelve,’ were 
half-dead with fatigue. The 


_ passengers had occasionally to 


help drag the vans out of the 
sand; but in general the going 
was tolerable, the track being 
wide, and free from the bigger 
stones. The weather, at that 
winter season, was pleasant, but 
after sunset all were glad of 
wraps and greatcoats. Suez was 
reached at noon on the second 
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day, and there they found a 
large, rather bare hotel. It was 
so full of people, both going and 
coming, that Egerton and many 
of his companions elected to go 


at once on board their ship, the 


Haddington, and to bed. 

The Suez of 1850 was a 
wretched place, consisting mostly 
of mud hovels; but it was 
beginning to prosper from the 
stimulus to trade of the new 
route. There was a brisk demand 
for European goods, conveyed in 
dhows to Jeddah, Mocha, and 
other ports, in return for coffee, 
dates, and fresh water. 
strings of camels which the 
travellers had overtaken on the 
road kept arriving with baggage 
and merchandise for the ship, an 
iron one of 1500 tons and, 
nominally, 500 h.p. She was, 
says Egerton, ‘ adapted to the 
hot climates she is employed in, 
being much more open than 
those on the other side of the 
Isthmus, and having punkahs 


in the saloon, which are very 


pleasant at mealtimes.’ She 
could steam about (ro hundred 
miles a day. 

In the Straits | ‘of Bab-el- 
Mandeb they passed close to a 
point on the Arabian shore on 
which was a cairn of stones, 
erected, so the ¢aptain told 
them, in memory; of a field- 
officer of Baird’s army who had 
died when that géneral was on 
his way, in 1801, to make his 
famous march from Kosseir to 
the Nile to fight the French 
near Cairo. 

Nearly six months were to 
pass before Egerton was again 
at Suez. He found that the 
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‘Transit’ vans had been made 
much more comfortable. Most 
of them were new, had been 
fitted with arms like those 
in railway-carriages, and had 
stronger springs. He says that 
this gave rise to a regrettable 
display of rudeness on the part 
of some of the younger males, 
who took possession of all the 
best vans to the exclusion of any 
ladies in the party. ‘ They 
seemed to think this remarkably 
clever on their part.’ He and — 
his companions, however, soon 


put this to rights. 


in 1852, the year following 
Egerton’s voyage, Lieutenant 
Frederick Koberts, the future 
field-marshal, then about to start 
on his great career of forty-one 
years in India, went. out on first 
appointment, travelling ‘ over- 
land’ instead of ‘ by long sea.’ 
At Alexandria he was, he tells 
us, ‘hurried on board a large, 
mastless canal-boat,’ then sent 
on from Cairo to Suez ‘in a 
conveyance closely resembling a 
bathing-machine, which accom- 
modated six people and was 
drawn by four mules.’ The 
baggage was carried on camels, 
‘as were the mails, cargo, and 
even the coal for the Ked Sea 
steamers.’ 

But the subject of ‘the 
Transit ’ occupies, of course, very 
small space in Lord Robert’s 
memoirs, 80 soon to be chronic- 
ling important events in India. 
The diaries of another person- — 
age, however, William Howard 
Russell, the celebrated war- 
correspondent, who went out 
as reporter for the ‘Times’ in 
the second year of the Mutiny 
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contain a racy account of the 
journey. | 
Early in 1858 the Cairo-to- 
Suez railway was still only 
partially completed ; and after 
having gone about three-quarters 
of the way by train he and 
his fellow-travellers were set 
down in the desert for the 
now much shortened journey. 
They alighted ‘ beside seven or 
eight small vans, resembling 
Brighton bathing - boxes, laid 
longitudinally on- wheels, to 


which were attached creatures — 


of an uncertain number of legs, 
closely akin to Scarborough 
ponies at the season’s end.’ In 
these they struggled for places, 
and made off ‘ tossing and 
pitching’ . among the _ stones 
which lined the track ‘ exactly 
like a ship amid shoals in a 
strong tideway. Our heads were 
knocked with violence against 
the roof, the sides, and (what I 
found hardest of all) against 
those of our neighbours. The 
solitary paper lantern, which we 
had purchased at Cairo for a 
large sum and hung from the 
roof inside, danced up and down 
and backwards and forwards 
like a galvanized ignis fatuus.’ 
Once they lost their way in the 
dark, until set right by a horde 
of Arabs waving torches, whom 
a nervous passenger took for 
bandits bent on robbing them. 
It may seem unkind to readers 
who know the desert all too well 
to repeat here Russell’s descrip- 
tion of it, as he saw it, first from 
the train, and later from his 
van. But for many of us now 
the desert is no more, and may 
even come to be thought of 
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with nostalgia. ‘The desert’s 
first effect,’ he writes, ‘ produces 
such a sensation as might be 
made by a world destroyed—an 
idea of utter desolation, waste, 
and lifelessness. Blanched bones 
of camels lie in dull whiteness 
on the sands. Not a bird fans 
the hot, silent air. Stones and 
sand, and sand and _ stones, 
are all and everything and 
everywhere, stretched out dead 
and hard under blue sky and 
relentless sun.’ 

His Suez hotel was, as always, 
crowded with passengers from, 


_or for, the steamers. He found 


it a huge barrack of a place, 
in which, when he arrived, 
‘the inmates were dressing in 
the lobbies, on the stairs, in 
the courts and corridors, and in 
the open rooms,’ while ‘ the air 
was already conscious of the 
power of the morning sun.’ In 
the hall an American tourist was 
‘holding forth in a_ steady, 
well-sustained oration, on the 
evils of ‘** the Transit ”’ 
administration, the badness of 
the ‘ cars,’’ the wickedness of 
the horses, the superiority of 
the American system generally, 
and the inherent depravity of 
human nature.’ From all of 
which, Russell adds, he passed, 
by an easy digression, to the 
scandal of British rule in India. 

Sad to relate, at Suez, as at 
Cairo and Alexandria, Russell 
found the conduct of some of 
the younger members of the 
steamships’ parties towards the - 
natives insufferable. In remark- 
ing on the harm which such 
behaviour does us as a nation, 
he says: ‘ We ride at full gallop 
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through the streets; laugh in 
the face of every long-bearded, 
odd-looking Mussulman we see ; 
despise all foreign dignitaries ; 
scream with delight at the sight 
of an Egyptian officer with 


spurs to his slippers and pipe 


under his arm; and are the 
terror of quiet thoroughfares.’ 

It must be a long time 
since such reproaches could with 
justice be levelled at our people. 
The insults, of course, provoked 
rejoinder. In Russell’s Cairo 
hotel an insolent waiter asked 
him if he and his party were 
going to Delhi. ‘‘ Ah! you go 
there and be killed, all killed ; 
but you never get Delhi once 
more. Why your soldiers beg 
leave to go by desert? Why 
your little army all come dis 
way?” | 

Against this Russell, as is 
only to be expected, praises 
highly the conduct of our troops 
who, the previous year, were 
being rushed out to India by 
‘the Transit’ to help in the 
suppression of the Mutiny. ‘ To 
the credit,’ he writes, ‘of the 
great bulk of the soldiers be it 
declared that their general con- 
duct has been exemplary. Two 
thousand five hundred were sent 
from Alexandria to Suez without 
a single accident, and almost 
without a grave complaint.’ 
Their journey took exactly 
twenty-four hours. Leaving 
Alexandria by train at four in 
the afternoon, they were in 
Cairo by midnight, where they 
changed trains and were carried 
to the desert railhead, which 
by then had reached the twelfth 
station. There they found 
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‘squadrons’ of donkeys wait- 
ing; and the men, ‘to their 
great delight, were converted 
into ‘‘ cavalry,’”’ and capered 


and pranced, not without loss 


of seats and leather, to Suez.’ 
Trust the British soldier to 
extract hilarity from any novel 
situation ! 

Just ahead of these reinforce- 
ments the great Sir Colin Camp- 
bell had hurried out to take 
command in India, eager to 
meet again, in the army with 
which he would relieve Lucknow, 
his beloved 93rd Highlanders, 
the ‘Thin Red Line’ of Bala- 
clava. In reading of the Mutiny, 
and some of the measures that 
were taken to cope with it, we 
are, perhaps, a little apt to 
concentrate on the masterly 
diversion of regiments which 
were on their way to China via 
the Cape, and of others which 
were still in Persia. Little is 
said of the emergency use of 
this vital desert portion of the 
overland route which, but for 
Thomas Waghorn, might never 
have been available. 

‘ Thirty - five Years in the 
Punjab,’ by G.  Elsmie, 
distinguished Aberdonian and 
alumnus of Haileybury, and 
joint-author of ‘ Lumsden of the 
Guides,’ gives us our final excerpt. 
Going cut to India shortly after 
Russell, to begin his long career 
in the Punjab Civil Service, he 
travelled, not by the continental 
portion of the overland route, 
but, like most juniors, by sea 
from Southampton to Alex- 
andria. Even in the Mediter- 


ranean his steamer, the Col- 
ombo, encountered abominable 
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weather. He tells of ‘a boiling 
sea and strong head-wind, and 
the ship going at the lively pace 
of five knots, minus her jib- 
boom.’ MHurried from ship to 
train at Alexandria, the pas- 
sengers left almost immediately 
for Cairo, which they reached 
in the middle of the night and 
in darkness. By daybreak they 
were well out in the desert ; and 
Elsmie’s pronouncement has a 
familiar ring about it when he 
says that it was ‘ sand, sand, as 
far as you could see, and not a 
green thing to break the yellow 
monotony.’ 
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At the railhead, when they 
had seen their baggage loaded 
on to camels, they had a meal, 
then scrambled for the vans, 
‘ which had six divisions apiece, 
and were padded and fairly 
comfortable.’ Five hours later 
they were in Suez. 

When Elsmie comes to record 
his verdict on the whole South- 
ampton to Colombo trip, he has 
little good to say of the two 
sea portions of it. 

But—less critical than Russell 
—‘ we enjoyed,’ he says, ‘ the 
land part of the journey 
exceedingly.’ 
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SOVIET PARTY. 


BY F. KINGDON-WARD. 


IT is one of the great paradoxes 
of the age in which we live, 
that the easier it becomes to 
reach an out-of-the-way place, 
the more difficult it is to get 
there. This theme hardly needs 
illustration ; everyone knows it 
is so. Many people must have 
had the bitter experience of 
discovering, for example, that 
since the invention of aircraft 
and the building of the Burma 
Road (which has brought Tali-fu 
to within about ten days of 
London),.it takes a long time to 
get permission to visit Rangoon ; 
while, having got there, one 
might easily spend a year seeking 
permission to enter China—and 
then not get it. Not so many 
years ago it took weeks, instead 
of days, to reach Rangoon. 
One then travelled very leisurely 
_ by rail to Lashio or Bhamo, and 
hired mules, behind which one 
tagged along for almost a week 
before even reaching the frontier. 
But the point is, one got there 
in the end—an end which was 
calculable in days. Now it is 
not calculable in years, as this 
story will endeavour to show. 

On the other hand, one is 
vociferously encouraged to visit 
places like Miami, Pearl Harbour, 
Buitenzorg, or Kandy, only to 
discover on arrival that there 
is no accommodation: it is all 
reserved for delegates, of whom 
a million or so appear to be in 
circulation all the time. | 

Delegates are Very Important 


Persons, who move about the 
world from spa to beauty-spot 
at the taxpayer’s expense. They 
come from anywhere—Guate- 
mala or the Kirghiz steppes, 
the Lacecadive Islands or Nova 
Zembla—with a following of 
secretaries, interpreters, typists, 
tipsters and others. They go 
thence to Miami, Pearl Harbour 
Buitenzorg, and Kandy, occupy 
the best hotels, and make 
speeches. This, all added up, 
would seem to suggest that the 
world is topsy-turvy. 


When I reflect that I was 
lately invited to drink vodka 
with a Soviet diplomat who 
ranked as an ambassador at 
least, | rub my eyes and wonder 
whether I am sober. Had I 
drunk sherry with the man in 
the moon it would sound no less 
improbable. No; it must rank 
as one more example of truth 
being stranger than fiction. 

It happened this way. At 
the relevant time my wife and 
I, on our way home from Burma, 


were staying with Jack R 


who is a tea-planter in the 
highlands of Ceylon. His up- 
country estate is situated about 


thirty miles from Kandy by 


road, and 4500 feet above sea- 
level—high-grown tea as it is 
called 


Our host drives into Kandy 
once a week, and the drive 
along that narrow alternating- 
spiral of a road, gouged out of 
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the cliff like a recess in a wall, 
usually takes about an hour 
and a half. On one occasion, 
during February, he went into 
Kandy as usual, and found 
himself, also as usual, in the 
lounge of the Queen’s Hotel 
ordering a beer. The Queen’s 
is regarded among planters in 
that part of the island more or 
less as a club, with no entrance 
fee; the Kandy Club itself is a 
good half-mile away, and not on 
everybody’s road home. Taking 
a seat, Jack beckoned to a boy 
to bring him an iced lager, and 


looked round to see if any of his 


cronies were doing the same. 

On our way up from Colombo 
the week before, we too had 
dropped into the Queen’s Hotel 
for a drink, and had found a 
great deal of bustle going on. 
Special bureaus, including Post 
Office and Information Office, 
were being set up in the en- 
trance hall, and the inevitable 
man - with - the - despatch - case 
darted through. All the signs 
were there; we knew immedi- 
ately that the Queen’s was 
preparing for an invasion of 
delegates. There would be no 
accommodation for weeks, and 
just when the weather was 
becoming perfect. 

We were right. Delegates 
representing the Colombo Plan 
signatories had arrived from 
member states to discuss agri- 
culture. They had come from 
Ceylon, Siam, India, Burma, the 
Philippines and elsewhere. They 
had chosen Kandy as a health 
resort at this season, and the 
Ceylon Government had easily 
persuaded the management of 
the Queen’s Hotel to reserve 
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suites and rooms, both public 
and private, for delegates to the 
conference, giving them priority 
over any mere tourists. The 
hotel, of course, stood to lose 
nothing, and to the Queen’s, 
therefore, came the wise men of 
the East. For the next fort- 
night, words of wisdom on food 
production, food distribution, 
calories, ergs, vitamins, and 
much else besides, relevant or 
irrelevant, would fall from their 
lips. For reasons unknown to 
me— but probably connected 
with procedure at Lake Success 
—the Soviet Union had also sent 
delegates, the chief of whom 
was, I believe, president of this 
south-east Asian conference. 

Anyway, while Jack was 
drinking his beer, Very Import- 
ant Persons (as he informed us) 
from Jakarta or Tashkent or 
Ilo-Ilo, strolled in and out, or 
dashed through with set faces, 
compressed lips, and glazed eyes 
—for remember, these gentlemen 
were busy discussing, among 
other things, how to make two 
blades of rice grow where water- 
hyacinth had grown before, and 
it must have been a strain. 

And now the morning interval 
had come. Delegates came into 
the lounge and ordered their 
bun and glass of milk—well... 
Presently (as Jack related) an 
unassuming little man sat down 
in the next chair, and as often 
happens (always, when Jack is 
there) they got into conversation. 
The little man owned himself a 
Russian, and a delegate at the 
conference. Jack for his part 
declared himself a tea-planter. 

“Oh,” sighed Phillipo (for 
that was his name), “how I 


2 


have 
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should like to visit a tea-estate ! 
All the other foreign delegates 
been invited out by 
planters, but we never. I would 
love to visit a Ceylon  tea- 
estate.’ 

He sounded so genuine that 
Jack, who is soft-hearted, im- 
mediately said: ‘ Well, why 
not come up and see mine? 
It’s quite near.” 

Phillipo sat up. 

Could we?” he _ asked. 
‘* Would that be possible ? How 
delightful ! ”’ 
“Why not? Nothing easier. 
When will you come ? ” 

‘*T must ask M. Menshikoff. 


His Excellency is giving a party | 


on Saturday night. Perhaps 
we could come in the afternoon.”’ 

“It’s a date,” said Jack. 
‘*Only you must all come to 
lunch first. How many are 
you?” 

‘* Five. And you must please 
come to the party in the evening. 
Afterwards there will be a film.” 

“Delighted. May I bring 
two friends who are staying 
with me ? ”’ 

“Of course, and anyone else 
you would like to bring. We 
should like to have some planters, 
only we don’t know any.” 

‘Well, I could bring two 
friends. They have the estate 
next to mine.” 

So it was arranged that the 
five - man Kussian delegation 
should come to lunch on Satur- 
day and tour the estate in the 
afternoon ; and that Jack should 
bring a party of five to the 
cocktail-party in the evening. 

hope M. Menshikoff will 
approve,” said Phillipo on part- 
ing. ‘ If he does—and I’m sure 
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he will—I’ll send you a formal 


invitation tomorrow.”’ 


All this Jack told us at dinner 
that evening. We were quite 


_ exeited. He also told us some- 


thing else, a shade sinister. 
After parting from the affable 
M. Phillipo, Jack had sought 
further information about his 
prospective guests (only one of 
whom he had met) from Madame, 
the efficient manageress of the 
Queen’s Hotel, and had learnt 
some queer things. Whereas 
most of the delegates were good 
mixers, the Russians, with the 
notable exception of Phillipo, 
kept entirely aloof from everyone 
in Kandy, whether delegates or 
residents—and especially from 
the hotel servants, who of course 
were all spies of the ‘ Imperialist 
Powers.’ Their inability, or 
rather their unwillingness, to 
make friends with the local 
inhabitants would naturally 
account for their not being 
invited anywhere. Even the 
hospitable and easy-going Sin- 
galese would be likely to hesitate 
before inviting such mysterious 
guests to their homes ; the more 
so since there was still the ghost 
of a story echoing round Kandy 
about a European cinema star 
who had treated one of the 
princely Kandyan families with 
incredible rudeness. Such be- 
haviour is not easily forgotten, 
and nobody wanted to risk a 
repetition of that kind of thing. 
Nor was that all. Their bed- 
rooms and private suites, where 
most of the other delegates were 
happy to entertain their friends, 
had been very carefully made 
airtight and spy-proof by strips 
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of brown paper pasted round 
doors, windows, and especially 
keyholes, through which ‘ Im- 
perialist spies’ might peep—an 
unheard of precaution at the 


Queen’s Hotel. Needless to say, 


curtains were always kept drawn, 
as though there had been a 
death in the family, and the 
hotel servants were not even 
allowed in to clean the rooms. 
However much the Kussians 
themselves might snoop, nobody 
should snoop on them. 

So they came and went 
like shadows, and talked with 
nobody lest they should give 
away something.. (The irrepres- 
sible Phillipo, chatting with 
strangers like a good-natured 
puppy, must have been a sore 
trial to his chief.) They main- 
tained an airtight, watertight, 
light-tight existence behind their 
iron curtains; and had they a 
ease Of bubonic plague among 
them, they could hardly have 
been more closely quarantined. 

Jack therefore counted him- 
self lucky, and wondered whether 
Phillipo’s casual invitation to 
the party, and the counter 
invitation, would be approved 
and endorsed. We were all 
relieved when the next day’s 
post brought a handsome official 
invitation-card from the ‘ Soviet 
Delegation to the South-East 
Asian Food Conference’ to ‘ Mr 
Jack R and Friends,’ for 
a cocktail - party on the 13th 
February, to be followed by a 
film. It was clear that the 
Ambassador himself really did 
want to see a Ceylon tea-estate. 

Jack rang up to invite his 
neighbours, Philip and his wife, 
to join in, and the party was 
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complete. A message from M. 
Menshikoff stated that five of 


them would be coming to lunch 
on Saturday. 


* Eight for lunch, John.” It 
was Saturday morning. 

The Tamil butler said, ‘‘ Very 
good, master,” and went on 
clearing away breakfast; he 
had. been told before. 

My wife had helped to make 
out the menu, with all Jack’s 
resources at her command, and 
it seemed a pretty good one. 
She and John spent a busy 
morning in the kitchen, for 
Jack was determined to do the 
Russians well. When one meets 
people in so unusual a way, 
there must be a reason behind it. 
It is the hand of Providence 
acting through a human being, 
stretched out to draw strangers 
closer round a hospitable table. 
Eating together must from the ~ 
earliest times have been a brave 
gesture of friendliness. 

‘* What’s the programme ? ”’ 
I asked. ‘“ Let’s have the time- 
table.” 

‘* Well, they’re asked for 
twelve-thirty, but they rang up 
to say they’d probably be a bit 
late. They’ll be here before one. 
Short drinks first on the lawn ; 


after lunch, round the estate.” 


‘* Take them up to Rookwood 
by the Devil’s Drive. That 
ought to scare the daylight out 
of them—it did me. And they 
might like to see the patanas. 
By jove, it scared me stiff 


when we slewed round the out- 
side edge of the cliff and saw 
nothing but clouds ahead, and 
the bottom of the valley three — 
thousand feet under our bonnet.”’ 
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“Well, we can do that, and 
visit the factory when we come 
down,” said Jack. “If we 
start at two-thirty we can easily 
be back at four for a cup of 
tea.”” 

“* What time’s the party ? ” 

“ Six - thirty. That means 
leaving here not later than 
five-fifteen—earlier if possible.’’ 

“Yes, I’'d like to take it 
slowly. You know what I’m 
like on these twisty hill-roads.”’ 

At noon we dressed ourselves 
suitably for the occasion, then 
strolled about the lawn, gazing 
down the wide valley where 
arcs of road were visible, whip- 
lashed round the side of the 
mountain. At any moment now 
we should hear the rising and 
fading hoot of the car as it 
became momentarily visible on 
a convex bend. 

“ Hullo, it’s one o’clock,” Jack 
exclaimed presently. ‘ Well, 
they said they’d be a bit late.” 

“They’re sure to be here 
by one-fifteen,’’ 1 remarked. 
“ They'll want to have plenty 
of time to see the estate.” 

‘*T hope so,’”’ said Jean, who 
was getting hungry. | 

‘*Oh, here they are!” we 
said in chorus, as a car hooted 
‘far down the valley. It came 
suddenly into view, disappeared 
round a bend, reappeared. A 
few minutes later it crossed the 
bridge by the factory and con- 
tinued round the side of the hill 
just beneath the bungalow. 

Blast !” we said. 

‘T wish they’d step on 
it,” sighed Jean. ‘I thought 
Russians were supposed to be 
punctilious about keeping 


appointments.” 
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‘*It depends on who with,” 
Jack said darkly, if ungrammati- 
cally. 

“Well, they won’t be long 
now,” I said, looking at my 
watch. “Let’s go in; it’s 
getting a bit hot out here.” _ 

A slight breeze was fluttering 
the corners of the table-cloth, 
but the sun was hot. We 
went inside and sat about. Oon- 
versation dwindled as hunger 
increased. We looked into the 
dining-room. The table was all 
laid—had been for hours—with 
dishes of fruit, flowers, the best 
silver and glass; and on the 
sideboard, cold-storage ham and 
other delicacies. Everything was 
just right, awaiting the word, 
and John hovered in the passage 
that led to the kitchen. It made 


- one’s mouth water. 


“Might as well go back to 
the other room and _ twiddle 
our thumbs,” I said faintly. 
‘* They’ll be here any minute.”’ 

hear the car now,”’ said 
Jack suddenly. 

Another false alarm. We sat 
down three in a row on the 
divan and waited again. It was 
1.45 P.M. 

An hour late at least,’ said 
Jean irritably. ‘*‘ How people do 
waste one’s time ! ”’ 

“Only half an hour,’”’ said 
Jack charitably. ‘“I wasn’t 
really expecting them before 


one-fifteen. Even that would 
mean leaving Kandy before 
twelve.”’ 


The minutes ticked on. From 
time to time one of us would 
get up with a sigh of impatience, 
go to the door which led out on 
to the lawn, and stare gloomily 
down the valley. Nothing moved 
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suggested Jean. 
be sure to come.”’ 

So Jack fetched the cards and 
we got down to it. 

Hand after hand was played, 

and the scores mounted above 
the line. At last, through sheer 
luck, somebody won the first 
game. 
‘IT say, it’s nearly three 
o’clock,”’ exclaimed Jack, jump- 
ing up. ‘ They really are late. 
Too bad.” 

“It'll upset the programme 
a bit,’’ I said. ‘* Perhaps they 
aren’t coming after all.’’ 

‘I’m sure they are. They 
were really keen to see over a 
Ceylon estate. It’s their only 
chance.” | 


“Then they’ll 


‘* Perhaps in Russia they lunch 
at four o’clock,” said Jean 
mournfully. 


“Oh, they'll turn up in a 
minute, full of apologies,” I 
said, though not believing it 
myself. By this time I was 
resigned to going without lunch. 

We sat, hungry and restless, 
too bored even to play cards 
any more. And the minutes 
ticked by. Three o’clock (‘ can’t 
be coming; no one turns up to 
@ luncheon-party at that hour, 
even in Ceylon.’) . . . Five past 
(‘ Oh, let’s have lunch and to 
hell with the Soviet.’) . . . Ten 
past—we were almost prostrated 
by hunger, andthen... | 

There was the loud hoot of a 
big car taking the bend by the 
factory, and half a minute later 
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on the road. And all the time 
there was that excellent lunch 
spoiling. The pangs of hunger 
spread, and increased in in- 
tensity. 

“ Let’s play cut - throat,” 


the serunch of wheels on the 


gravel drive as it entered the 
gate of the bungalow compound 
and pulled up at the door. We 
were outside in a moment, as 
four men got out of one of those 
long luxurious Buicks the tourist 
agencies in Ceylon provide. A 
well-built, smartly dressed, good- 
looking man stepped forward 
and shook hands, followed by a 
taller man, thin and fair-haired, 
and behind him another — 
swarthy faced, rather plump 
and short but broad shouldered, 
with black hair—who I learnt 
later was a native of Tiflis or 
Tashkent (I forget which). The 
fourth man was so nondescript 


‘that I cannot remember what 


he looked like at all. The only 
one missing was Jack’s friend 
Phillipo. 

There were rapid introductions 
all round. The rather hand- 
some man was M. Menshikoff, 
whom we called the Ambassador. 

‘* Shall we have a quick drink 
and then go straight in to 
lunch?” suggested Jack, coming 
to the point at once, as though 
it were the most ordinary thing 
to sit down to lunch at 3.15. 

“Oh, we had some lunch 
before we left Kandy,’’ replied 
M. Menshikoff casually, and 
went on to say that as they 
would have to leave early 
because of the party, would we 
mind if they went round the 
estate straight away ! 

Our faces fell; our jaws 
dropped. Jack replied bravely 
and mendaciously that we were 
ready to start when they were. 
(But we would willingly have 
stayed behind five minutes while 
we quietly murdered his guests.) 
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So three of us piled into Jack’s 
small car and he called out to 
the others: ‘“ I'll lead the way ; 
tell your driver to follow.”’ 


We went to the factory to. 


begin with, a long white building 
_ two storeys high, with a tall 
chimney-stack like a Mississippi 


steam-boat, and rows of windows. 


We did a quick tour of the 
works: first, the withering lofts 
with their big fans for drawing 
in air or driving it out; then 
‘the ground floor — fermenting 
slabs, rolling, firing and sifting 
machines; and finally the 
engine-room. As we progressed, 
Jack gave a running com- 
mentary. All four Russians 
spoke some English, but only 
the Ambassador seemed really 
at home in the language. How 
much of the guide-book stuff 
got across I do not know, but 
at least they all saw every stage 
from green leaf to finished black 
tea. They asked a few questions, 
such as any simple tourist might 
ask, and Jack knew all the 
answers. 

Back in the car we prepared 
for a run round the estate, the 
big tourist-car following slowly. 
Up the first steep incline, round 
in a half circle, then a long 
ascending traverse, and round 
again in a close hairpin-bend to 
a higher level. It was while we 
were running back on a sort of 
shuttle service that, looking 
down the khud, we saw that the 
big car was in trouble below. It 


seemed to have stuck on one of | 


the sharp corners. So we waited. 
When it at last came up very 
cautiously and stopped, Jean 
(who was in it with three of the 


Russians) explained that the 
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Sinhalese driver had almost lost 
his nerve. The car could not 
get round the bends and had to 
keep backing sometimes two or 
three times. In a large American 


car, with a driver unaccustomed 


to narrow estate roads, this was 
an alarming experience for all 
concerned—especially when the 
edge happened to be crumbly. 
Even the imperturbable Russians 
were beginning to fidget. 

We had now reached a 
favourite look-out point near 
the crest of the range, and all 
hastily got out to enjoy the 
wonderful view. We stood on 
the edge of the cliff. About 
three thousand feet below was a 
broad valley, going away from 
us and falling more gently. 
Across it rose the crags of the 
next range, with the still higher 
peaks of the range beyond that 
just showing over the top. Long, 
curved flights of emerald-green 
steps climbing the slope indicated 
paddy terraces; and there were 
villages clustering round groves 
of palm-trees, and waterfalls 
fluttering like silver ribbons 
against the dark rock. The 
distant landscape in the high- 
lands of Ceylon must be one of 
the most entrancing in the 
world. 

For the first time the Ambas- 
sador asked Jack, diffidently, if 
they might take photographs 
‘as mementos of our visit.’ 

‘** Certainly ; take what you 
like.”’ 

Instantly out came small 
pocket-cameras, and there were 
many clicks as they pointed in 
every direction. It was clear 


that the Russians were as 
surprised as they were pleased. 
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the pluckers?” Jack asked. 
** Now’s your chance.”’ 

A mob of women and girls 
were working on the steep slope 
away to a flank. Jack shouted 
to one of the overseers, who 
marshalled them into line. It 
was, indeed, time to return to 
the factory ; and carrying their 
baskets of leaf, they began to 
move across the face on to the 
road. Presently a procession of 
white-clad figures was passing 
us, to the click of cameras. 
Several of the girls were rather 
good-looking, and Jack halted 
them several times while the 
Russians took close-ups. 

After that, we started down 
for the bungalow by the easiest 
road, the big Buick still following 
very slowly and timidly. When 
we arrived, the Ambassador 
brought out two bottles of vodka 
and a tin of Russian cigarettes, 
which were about six inches long 


and looked a formidable smoke : 


—something like a small, pale 
cigar. These he presented to 
Jack with expressions of good- 
will and thanks for the party. 
The Russians began to get 
back into their car, but Jack 
prevailed on them to come in 
for a quick cup of tea, and 
presently we were sitting round 
the table chatting like old friends. 
We felt we were getting on well 
with the Russians—as many a 
parliamentary delegation must 


have done before us. Nothing ~ 


more was said about our barren 
luncheon-party—though it still 
rankled. 

Finally, just after 4.30 the 
visitors departed, and we sank 
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exhausted on the divan. Jack 
rang the bell, and when John 
appeared, ordered lunch. 

We felt he had said the right 
thing. 

Five minutes later we were 
seated at one end of the dining- 
room table contemplating an 
enormous meal, wondering where 
to start. We had little time to 
make up our minds, however ; 
for we seemed hardly to have 
begun when Jack warned us 
that it was five o’clock, and 
time to dress if we were to reach 
Kandy by 6.30. 

“ Philip’s picking us up in 
his station-wagon at five-thirty,”’ 
he added, *“‘ so we haven’t too 
much time.”’ | 

Philip arrived no more than — 
five minutes late, but he and > 
his wife came in for a quick 
drink before starting. 

There had been a good deal of 
chat between the girls, whether 
they should wear long or short 
dresses. In the end there was a 
misunderstanding, Philip and his 
wife appeared in evening-dress, 
while Jean wore a short dress, 
and Jack and I lounge suits. 
However, it was too late to do 
anything about it then and we 
all clambered into the station- 
wagon. 

As we were late, Philip drove 
pretty fast. After about fifteen 
miles we had to stop for a minor 
repair, which wasted another ten 
minutes; and a few miles 
beyond that we stopped again. 
This time it was I who wanted 
minor repairs ; for the late lunch 
(or early supper), combined with 
the swaying of the wagon round 
innumerable bends, had upset 
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my stomach, and backed up by 
the girls I requested a short 
rest. 

On the ground again and 
in the fresh air, I recovered 
quickly ; Philip now drove more 
slowly, and it was past seven 
when we came to the royal lake, 
all lit up with fairy - lamps 
round the edge, and illuminated 
by coloured fountains. A minute 
later we pulled up outside the 
Queen’s Hotel. 


We walked through the lounge, © 


- past the conference-room — it 
looked like a board-room in 
Lombard Street just before a 
shareholders’ meeting—and into 
the open stone-flagged garden 
behind. Strings of coloured 
fairy - lamps. illuminated the 
place. A trelliswork screen, up 
which clambered bougainvillaea, 
divided off part of the garden 
where nothing was happening ; 
and there were two long tables 
set with the usual enticing 
mouthfuls suitable to a cocktail- 
party. A colourful and animated 
throng of people stood in groups, 
collected round half a dozen 
nuclei, drinking vodka, or 
whisky, or just orange squash ; 
and among them waiters in 
white slowly circulated, handing 
round trays of short drinks, 
and ‘ little eats’ that included 
caviar. 

Our principal host stood near 
the entrance, receiving late- 
comers, for we were by no means 
the last to arrive. He wore a 
short jacket and black tie. With 
him, acting as A.D.C., was a 
little man with a friendly smile 
and frank expression; he was 

clearly enjoying himself. 
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‘* Good-evening, Your Excel- 
lency.”’ 

One by one we shook hands 
with the Ambassador, who men- 
tioned Jack’s hospitality with 
gratitude, and were borne off by 
the A.D.C. for vodka. Jack 
introduced him to us as his 
original contact, M. Phillipo, 
and the Russian apologised for 
not coming on the conducted 
tour—he had been made O.O, 
party and could not get away. 
It seemed hard that the man 
who had arranged the whole 
affair should himself have been 
prevented from seeing over a 
tea-estate. 

He was a cheerful, very 
western-European-looking man 
with a fluent command of idio- 
matic English, and apparently a 
hankering for knowing English 
people; and though no doubt 
sincerely disappointed at not 
having been able to come, refused 
to mope over it. 

We had just got into a corner © 
with our drinks, and were about 
to have a little talk together, 
when, glancing over my shoulder, 
I noticed the Ambassador look- 
ing in our direction with no very 
amiable expression on his face. 
‘Don’t fraternise in public with 
imperialists,’ it seemed to say. 
A moment later a man came 
across, and, tapping Phillipo on 
the shoulder, jerked his thumb 
in the direction of His Excel- 
lency. He whispered something 


in his ear. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ said Phillipo, 
and went off. We watched him 
go, still smiling. But the Am- 
bassador was scowling, and-spoke 
to Phillipo in an aside ; evidently 
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he was neglecting his duties— 
nor were we able to entice him 
away from his post again. 
Europeans were decidedly in 
the minority; they had no 


delegates at the conference, 


which was a purely south-east 
Asian affair. There were a 
number of Pakistanis and 
Indians, the women in the be- 
coming Punjabi dress or in 
gorgeous saris; and of course 
many Sinhalese, also beautifully 
dressed ; and several Burmese 
ladies. 

Our hosts all wore black 
dinner - jackets, but the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University 
of Colombo kept to the tradi- 
tional white dinner-jacket of the 
ci-devant empire builder. 

It was a lively scene, full of 
colour, animated by a babel of 
talk. But the most commanding 
figure on the terrace was neither 
European, nor Indian nor Sin- 
halese, but Communist China’s 
‘observer.’ Communist China 
is not a member of U.N.O., but 
by arrangement she is entitled 
to send ‘ observers’ to side- 
shows—or to some of them— 
including this meeting. 

The distinction between a 
delegate and an observer is 
obscure to the layman; pre- 
sumably an observer keeps his 
mouth shut and observes, while 
a delegate shuts his eyes and 
talks. Anyway, if it is true in 
this context that onlookers see 
most of the game, they must 
have had a grand-stand view at 
this small conference. 

This Communist Chinese ob- 
server, whose name was Li (the 
Lis are the Smiths of China, 
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and in that densely populated 
country are as the sands of the 


his interpreter. 


pide. 
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sea-shore for multitude), was 
quite the inscrutable 
Oriental I have ever met. His 


tall portly figure, broad in pro- 
portion, his dead-pan face, and 
his sombre dress, would have 
marked him out in a larger 
crowd than this. He wore the 
modern, rather close - fitting 
Chinese jacket with its little 
stand - up open collar, tight 
trousers, and black cloth shoes 
with white socks—a mixture of 
the modern and the traditional, 
all of which enhanced his figure. 
I noticed him first as the nucleus 
of a small group of admiring 
Indians who were paying him, 
unconsciously perhaps, homage ; 
but in fact it was impossible 
to overlook his commanding 
presence. 

There was another reason for 
his being ‘the cynosure of all 
eyes’ (male eyes at any rate)— 
She was young, 
pretty and gay, and she wore 
that fascinating gown which 
liberal Chinese women of today 
wear 80 effectively (vide the 
coloured advertisements of Hong 
Kong products). Briefly, it is 
the traditional Chinese woman’s 
gown lengthened, shaped to the 
figure in more or less western 
mode (though without much 
waist), but cut in the Chinese 
style and slit half way up the 
She wore high - heeled 
western sandals. | 

I was informed that Li had 
great power in China, and that 
since I had spent several years 
travelling in the interior of that 
country, I ought to meet him. 
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So I joined the little court 
basking in the sunshine of his 
presence, and a minute later was 
introduced to the vivacious and 
beautiful interpreter. She shook 
hands, asked me to repeat my 
name, and in turn introduced me 
to Li, speaking a southern 
dialect—probably Cantonese. I 
bowed distantly, but my 
apparent coldness was warmth 


compared with the frigid 
acknowledgment I _ received 
from the pontifical Li. Had 


he been Emperor of China, and 
I an erring fifth-grade man- 


darin from one of the remoter 


provinces humbly presenting 
a memorial to the throne, he 
could hardly have given me less 
outward recognition. There he 
stood, expressionless in his mien, 


monumental in his aloofness, 


disdainful in his indifference, a 
large portly mandarin of OCom- 
munist China, looking as blank 
as the Great Wall itself. Then 
the ghost of a smile emphasised 
the minute nod of the head with 
which he had favoured me, and 
he spoke a brief sentence to the 
lady. Courtesy at least was 
satisfied. Li’s greeting was 
translated to me, and I replied 
in ‘mandarin’ Chinese. The 
interpreter laughed gaily, and 
Li bowed his head in acknowledg- 
ment, and impassively addressed 
me directly—a mere routine 
inquiry — to which I again 
replied. And that was all. 

** You speak Pekinese ?”’ the 
-interpreter asked, her eyes 
dancing. 

few ritual sentences,” I 
assured her, relapsing into 
English, which she had mastered 
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so perfectly that, had she spoken 
from behind a curtain, you 
would have taken her for a 
well - educated English woman. 
‘“Chinese is an exceptionally 
difficult language.”’ 

‘You have been in China, 
then ? ”’ 

‘* Yes, I have travelled for 
two or three years in the interior 
of China, exploring for plants. 
Where did you learn English ? ” 

Shanghai,” she replied, 
smiling. 

I told her I had spent two 
years there. 

Her attention was now 
claimed by Li, round whose 
effulgence a new moth was 
fluttering. I bowed, edged out 
of the group, and returned to 
our party for another vodka. I 
felt—like Slim Callaghan after a 
hectic interview with a dame— 
that I needed three fingers of 


rye. 

Though this happened some 
months ago, I can still see Li, 
tall and cynical, standing there 
in his sombre half- Russian, half- 
Chinese black suit, unbending 
as a graven image from one of 
the ancient Buddhist temples 
of his own land. Graciously he 
holds court, uttering words of 
welcome and wisdom to all and 
sundry who are presented to 
him. 

Li certainly stole the show. 


The party was ending. We 
noticed the ‘A.D.0.’ gently 
shepherding people towards the 
hotel entrance. It was not a 
question of alternative amuse- 
ment to conversation—a side- 
show, as it were. So far as our 
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host was concerned, the party 
was over. Already they were 
putting out the lights, taking 
down the flags and bunting, 
clearing the tables. We could 
go on to the film, or we could 
go home. While we stood wait- 
ing to say good-night, one of the 
guests bustled up to my wife, 
shook her by the hand, and 
thanked her for the nice party ! 
Jean was overwhelmed. 

A few people got together and 
retired to the hotel lounge to 
continue quenching their thirst. 
A few went off to dinner-parties ; 
some may have gone home— 
it was only nine o’clock—feeling 
that they had had their fun. 
But quite a lot of guests (in- 
cluding ourselves) followed our 
host, whose car was standing at 
the door. If he had not ordered 
us to go and see the film, he 
had certainly given that impres- 
sion. However, we were curious 
to see a Russian film. 

The Russians do everything 
in style, and our host had hired 
the best cinema in Kandy for 
the show. It crowns a small 
hill near the end of one of the 
main streets, less than half a 
mile from the hotel. Already a 
number of cars were on the way ; 
we were late. Philip, driving 
the station-wagon at speed and 
spying the cinema on high, 
suddenly streaked across the 
broad road like a cat, missed 
the left side of the ‘ Keep 


Left’ island by a coat of paint, 
and shot up the hill ahead of 
several more orthodox drivers. 
Luckily there was nothing coming 
down, but even so it shook the 


passengers. Clearly the vodka 
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had left some people in reckless 
mood ; even his wife complained 
bitterly. 

Outside the cinema it was 


like a premiere in the metro- 


polis—expensive cars parked all 
over the place, stars (or starlets) 
arriving, lights glittering. The 
audience, however, bulked small 
in the big theatre, which was 
fitted with comfortable seats, 
besides all the latest trappings. 
Needless to say, the film was 
straightforward propaganda, 
designed to show what a beauti- 
ful land the U.S.8.R. is (which it 
clearly is—that small corner of 
it at any rate), and how happy 


the peasants are (they certainly 


were in the film). However, it 
is a little difficult to believe that 
harvesters, even in the _ best 
weather, sing part-songs quite 
so continuously, and wear such 
lavish garlands—at least, if they 
are doing an honest day’s work. 
There was no subtlety in any of 
this, nor was there meant to be. 


It was just such a film as the . 


British Council might put out, 
to attract people to Britain. The 
singing was good, the colour 
superb, the photography perfect. 
Nobody could deny that dawn 
and sunset over the steppes are 


full of splendour and bursting © 


with romance. It made one 
forget, for an hour, the harsh and 
ugly events, news of which, 
despite the most rigid censorship, 
occasionally leaks through the 
iron curtain into the bourgeois 
Press. It even made one want 
to visit Russia to see such 
marvellous colouring, such won- 
derful rye-fields, such joyous 
people. 
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And there is the second para- 
dox. 


Looked at objectively, it- was - 


a good documentary, technically 
perfect; but as propaganda it 
must have defeated its object. 
It is difficult to imagine a ‘ Come 
to Britain’ film which does not 
intend to attract hundreds or 
thousands of visitors. 


The guests were gathering in 
knots in the foyer, saying good- 
night. Some were outside calling 
for their cars, which began to 
move slowly, nose to tail, down 
the narrow road. The Ambas- 
sador, a look of tired triumph on 
his handsome face, stood on the 
steps saying more good-byes, 
with a few words for each of his 
guests. Our turn came, and as 
he shook hands with Jack he 
thanked him again for taking 
his party round the estate. It 
was a novel experience, and they 
had all enjoyed it. Jack seized 
his cue and said he would like 
to visit the tea-estates of the 
Caucasus and see how they grew 
tea there. It would be interest- 
ing to compare Georgian tea 
with Ceylon high-grown tea, and 
the methods of manufacture. 

M. Menshikoff no doubt re- 
garded this as a polite dis- 
claimer, no more than a vague, 
if pious hope. At least, he did 
not take it seriously. 


“But why not!” he said 
affably. would be 
welcome,”’ 


Had Jack let it go at that, 
nothing more would have been 
said. But he was anxious to 
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visit the Caucasus. He was an 
enthusiast, and his remark was 
not a rhetorical observation at 
all. 

‘‘ That’s splendid. Now, how 
do I obtain a visa? Whom 
ought I to see about it? Can I 
arrange it through Intourist, or 
through the Embassy ? ” 

_ There was dead silence. The 
two men stared at each other, 
and I glanced at M. Menshikoff. 
Never have I seen such a. com- 
plete change of expression come 
over a man’s face so swiftly ; 
it was as though a mask had 
slipped from it. The Russian 
looked at Jack, his eyes veiled 
and cold, his mouth a firm 
straight line. Then he turned 
away abruptly; and we went out 


into the warm black velvet night. 


Once clear of the lake—the 
illuminations had been turned 
off—we found an empty road, 


and Philip sent the station- 


wagon flying. There was a full 
moon, and as he knew the radius 
of every curve on the road, we 
did not protest too much—even 
if those at the back did get flung 
about a bit. 
_ Once a Communist, always a 
Communist, I thought. But 
what is the logic of advertising 
the beauties and happiness of 
your country, and then denying 
it to all visitors ? I gave it up. 
As for Jack, he was rather 
silent throughout the drive home 
—for him. Was he perhaps 
wondering what Caucasus tea 
had that Ceylon tea had not? 
If so, I expect he is wondering 
still. 


ARABIAN NIGHT. 


BY HEATHER SEAGER, 


THis is the story of two men 
who never met until the day on 
which one of them was destined 
to die, and it begins and ends 
in Dhala. 

Dhala, tucked away in its 
fertile valley among the moun- 
tains, is considered to be the 
most delectable of the many 
small principalities that lie hid- 
den in the tangled ranges that 
back upon the colony of Aden. 

It is undeniably beautiful, 
but macabre. Looking back, I 
know that the place always 
depressed me. I could put this 
down to ‘ premonition,’ but I 
_ think really it was caused by an 
awareness of the deep misery 
that existed among its oppressed 
and tyrannised people. 

For many years the Dhala 
Amirate had been administered 
by the Amir Hasan, in lieu of 
his father, the Amir Nagi, who, 
deposed by Government, pre- 
ferred to live in relative comfort 
in a neighbouring state. 

A spare, aquiline - featured 
young man of great charm, 
Hasan could be seen daily 
riding on a chestnut mare, a 
leggy foal trotting behind, and 
his personal bodyguard, bare- 
footed and scarlet - turbaned, 
with rifles at the trail, loping 
beside him. With unfailing 


Arab good manners (which mask 
a multitude of sins) he would 
dismount and pass the time 
of day. The conversation would 
be flowery and polite, touching 
upon the weather and the crops ; 


then with a parting salutation 


he would remount and lead the 
gaudy little procession into 
Dhala town. At a trot, his 
light-footed mountain soldiery 
keeping pace with the mare, he 
would take the steep road leading 
to his shuttered castle, which 
dominates the whole valley and 
frowns down upon the mud-brick 
hovels of his feudal serfs. 

Hasan, deputising for his 
father, had the powers of 
an absolute ruler and exercised 
them according to his lights, 
which were those of an Oriental 
despot. That he ground the 
faces of the poor was natural ; 
but he did more, he stamped 
them in the dust. To give 
him his due, this was not an — 
unusual state of affairs in 
south-west Arabia, and he was 
both surprised and hurt when 
Government started to investi- 
gate his administration (if such 
it could be called). In righteous 
indignation he appealed for 
‘hands off,’ and even journeyed 
to Aden to protest against the 
interference. 

He was soothed, but warned 
that Government expected to 
see reforms. Suggestions were 
made, and a helping hand was 
extended, but all to no avail. 

By 1947, Government had 
lost patience, and the Amir 
Hasan was given a final warning 
that unless something was done 
to bring his cruel and corrupt 
rule more into line with modern 
ideas of administration and 
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justice, he would have to take 
the consequences. 7 

Seeing the writing on the 
wall (and it was writ plain) he 
took to his heels and retreated 
to the ultimate fastness of his 
mountain kingdom, a huge stone 


fortress perched among the crags 


of Jebel Jihaf, 8000 feet above 
sea level. Here he barricaded 
himself, and surrounded by 
&® ‘mercenary army (which he 
omitted to pay) hurled defiance 
at Government. 

In due course, and inevitably, 
he was defeated, and fled over 
the Yemini frontier—but that 
is another story. Here, we are 
concerned only with one of 
his most loyal and influential 
followers, a holy Seiyid named 
Abdoo Daim. 

Seiyid Abdoo Daim was not 
so much anti-British as anti- 
Christian ; 
and fanatical Moslem, and in 
every political move saw a 
religious motive which was non- 
existent. The hated Nazrani 
were at the root of every ill, 
and my husband, as their tool, 
was Public Enemy No. 1. Abdoo 
Daim had weighed in on the side 
of Hasan and, with considerable 
eloquence, had incited the tribes 
to rise against Government. 

With the defeat and sub- 
sequent escape of the Amir, the 
operations were at an end; 
only the ‘mopping up’ remained, 
and this included, initially, the 
arrest of Seiyid Abdoo Daim. 
However, before he was taken, 
certain representations were 
made which decided my husband 
to let him go free. His son was 


arrested in his stead. The 
young man was detained only 
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for a few hours, and was then 
charged with a message to his 
father to the effect that he, 
Abdoo Daim, would not be let 
off a second time if he persisted 
in his seditious activities. 

This message—though it was 
not realised at the time—only 
added fuel to the fire of the 
Seiyid’s intransigence. Secretly, 
he got into touch with Hasan 
and other malcontents who gave 
him bribes, money and grain, 
as an inducement to assassinate 
my husband. He was prepared 
to bide his time, but the chance 
came sooner than he expected. 

It so happened that we had 
arranged to spend Christmas in 
Dhala. The holiday offered 
escape from an office chair, and 
there was much work to be done 
in the Amirate; for since the 
Hasan rebellion there had been 
no peace in this troubled land. 

We arrived at Dhala on 23rd 
December, and were welcomed 
by the young political officer of 
the area, in whose house we 
were to stay. Ar-Rasthouse or 
‘the Bungerler,’ as it is locally 
called, is the only European 
building in Dhala, and is a small, 
square, unassuming house stand- 
ing on the top of a steep pimple 


hill in the middle of the wide 


valley, a mile or so frora the 
town. On the hill beyond is the 
perimeter of the military camp, 
where the Aden Protectorate 
Levies come for training, and to 
show the flag. Alas, at this 
holiday - time, the camp was 


deserted but for a handful of 


caretaker troops. 

We had brought our Christ- 
mas dinner with us and a few 
presents, to mark the occasion ; 
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otherwise it would have been 
hard to distinguish Christmas 
Day from any other day. I 
was disappointed, but not sur- 
prised, to learn that it would 
be ‘ business as usual’ and that, 
in fact, an important meeting 
had been fixed for the morning 
of the twenty-fifth. 

On the night of our arrival, 
we noticed an unwonted activity 
in Dhala town; there were 
lights in the Amir’s castle, and 
a good deal of movement up 
and down the only road, cul- 
minating in the arrival of a 
jeep which could only be that 
of the deposed Amir, Nagi, 
father of Hasan. It struck us 
as strange that he should arrive 
after dark, and so close upon our 
heels, but we dismissed our 
forebodings until the morrow, 
fully expecting Nagi to be 
sitting on the door-step first 
thing next morning, pleading 
for an advance of his stipend. 

That he did not appear, 
surprised us; and his presence 
in Dhala at all (which he rarely 
visited) gave food for thought ; 
obviously he was up to no good. 
In fact it became more and more 
apparent that something was 
afoot: there was an uneasiness 
in the air, an unnatural stir and 
bustle in that languid land. 
There were unexplained comings 
and goings, and yet a most 
unusual lack of visitors to ‘ the 
Bungerler.’ 

My husband, I knew, expected 
trouble at the meeting on 
Christmas morning, but what 
sort of trouble, I do not think 
even he could have told. I 
felt the lassitude of unease, and 
a heavy depression weighed me 
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down. The spirit of the season 
was altogether lacking: 

It was much later, and after 
a good deal of research, that 
the Plot was uncovered; for 
plot there undoubtedly was, to 
murder my husband and his 
political officer on that good 
Christmas morning as_ they 
approached the ramparts of the 
Shairi stronghold of Jallilla, 
where the meeting was to be 
held. As Arab plots go, it was 
a good one. The secret was well 
kept, and the plan was simple. 


There could have been no escape 


for the principal victims. 


But here it was that Fate, in 


the person of Seiyid Abdoo 
Daim himself, intervened. He 
was hurrying towards Jallilla to 
play his part when we met him, 
on Christmas Eve. 

My husband wanted to inspect 
the landing-ground, so in the 
afternoon we took the Land 
Rover, with a driver and four 
Government Guards, which was 
as many as we could crowd into 
the vehicle. After a bumpy 
drive, and a look round the 
air-strip, we felt like stretching 
our legs. We told the driver to 
let us get ahead, and to follow 
up in twenty minutes or so. 

It was a delicious rain-washed 
evening with a nip in the air; 
onr guards chattered away as 
was their wont, telling long 
stories with no beginning and 


no middle, and certainly no end. 


The wide valley lay before 
us, green and gold in the 
sunlight, closed at the northern 
end by a great wall of pink- 
glowing mountain which forms 
the Yemeni border. We walked 
beneath the forbidding facades 
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of Jallilla’s tall dars, their 
foundations clutching the crags 
on which they are built. The 
thick loop-holed walls glowered 
sightlessly at the lovely country- 
side which sweeps away in long, 
bold brush-strokes to where the 
mountains spiral to the sky. 

_ We had been walking for some 
minutes when in the distance 
we saw a little party of travellers 
approaching us from the opposite 
direction. It was not an unusual 
picture, but it had the charm 
of a medieval tapestry in its 
subdued colours and processional 
composition. 

Whereas we could easily have 
avoided a meeting, we were 
attracted by the little company 
—a well - dressed gentleman 
riding a donkey, accompanied 
by five or six (we have never 
agreed on the number) tribesmen 
carrying rifles, and some goats 
trotting in front. We pondered 
who they might be, and decided 
to find out. 

** Salaam aleikum !” 

Wa aleikum salaam.”’ 

The customary greetings were 
exchanged as we approached 
each other, and my husband 
asked, ‘‘ From whence do you 
come ? 

The gentleman on the donkey 
pretended not to understand. I 
was watching him closely and 
thought he had not heard; he 
appeared to be distracted and 
nervous (as no doubt he was; I 
realised afterwards that he had 
been assessing the situation). 
Our escort repeated the question 
‘¢ From whence do you come ? ”’ 
and somebody answered, ‘“‘ We 
come from Qataba.” But 
surely you are not Yemenis ? ” 
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we asked; for Qataba is just 
over the border. : 
It was then that the donkey 
folded up and rolled over on 
its side, and the rider, a tall and 
powerful man, stepped clear and, 
standing in front of us, said, 
“TIT am Seiyid Abdoo Daim.” 
To this my husband replied, 
‘*‘ God be thanked that you and I 
have met at last! I am Seager.”’ 


“ He stepped forward with out- 


stretched hand to greet the 
Seiyid, who whipped out his 
great curved dagger and stabbed 
him in the chest. | 

I was standing a pace behind 
and I was still watching the 
Seiyid very carefully, for his 
expression puzzled me; I think 
I was probably the first to see 
his sudden movement and the 
flash of his jambia—anyway I 
am convinced that had I been 
armed I could have taken action 
a good deal more quickly than 
did our bewildered escort, 

The Government Guards do 
not carry bayonets and are 
untrained for hand - to - hand 
combat. Thus precious seconds 
were lost while they. fiddled 
with their bolts. The rifles of 
the Seiyid’s escort were loaded 
and cocked, so that they had 
every advantage of surprise and 
numbers, and should have had 
no difficulty in polishing us all 
off in tae first few seconds. 
But I suspect that none save the 
leader and his second - in - com- 
mand (who was the first to die) 
had any stomach for the fight, 


or may be they were as surprised 


as we were by the turn of events. 
We shall never know how, or 
why, we were allowed to survive 
those vital moments. 
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After that first vivid picture 
—it remains like a cinema ‘ still’ 
in my mind—all is confusion. 
None of us can remember clearly 
what happened, and I can only 
give my own bewildered im- 
pressions. There were many 
rifle shots, and a _ tribesman 
crumpled at my feet, and died. 
(We learnt later that he was a 
man of some importance, and 
the Seiyid’s firm supporter.) A 
little farther away, a wounded 
Government Guard lay moaning 
and crying. 

I had no eyes for anyone but 
my husband: he had thrown 
Abdoo Daim to the ground, but 
the latter scrambled to his feet 
and went for him again. My 
husband, weak through loss of 
blood, could not move fast, but 
he did not fall; there was no- 
where to escape to, except in the 
general direction from which our 
Land Rover should come, always 
supposing the driver had not 
been ambushed or scared away 
by the noise of the firing. 

Once more Abdoo Daim 
rushed in to attack, and I 
thought the two men were going 
to grapple, so I made to catch 
the Seiyid’s leg, but his right 
arm was free and he stabbed my 
husband again, and got away. 
I picked up stones to throw, 
but my arm was limp, and 
though I hurled with all my 
might the stones dropped almost 
at my feet. I screamed for the 


soldiers to come and help, not. 


knowing that one was already 
dead and two wounded. All 
I could think of was that my 
husband was being hounded to 
death by a madman armed with 
a dagger and a rifle, which he 
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had picked up, and he himself 
with no arms at all and, as it 
seemed to me, bleeding to death. 

There - was still desultory 
shooting; I could hear the 
ping of the bullets and see the 
little spirts of dust, but I did 
not know where the shots were 
coming from; I only knew 
that as my husband walked 
about—there was no cover to 
hide in, no means of escape— 
Seiyid Abdoo Daim had him 
covered with a rifle. One shot 

zed his ear, another went 
wide. In all the world, there 
seemed to be only us two and 
Abdoo Daim, and the grievously 
wounded soldier, sobbing on the 


ground. 


Then I saw a Government 
Guard, still apparently unhurt, 
kneeling behind a bush and 
loading his rifle. It seemed to 
me many minutes before he 
fired, but I think this was only 
in my imagination. In my 
frenzy of fear for my husband, I 
screamed and yelled at the man 
to shoot. I knew that if he 
did not hit Abdoo Daim, the 
latter would have time to reload 
and fire again. 

But the soldier was right to 
be unhurried, and with careful 
aim he hit the Seiyid low down 
in the body, so that he fell, and 
did not rise again. Nevertheless 
he remained in a sitting position 
(1 cam see him now) still very | 
much on the alert and keeping 
my husband covered; it was 
only afterwards we learned that 
he had run out of ammunition. 

By now the rifle-fire had died 
away, and we walked quickly 
towards the Land Rover which ~ 
we could see approaching. With 
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the help of the bemused driver 
and the Government Guard who 
had fired the decisive shot, we 
got my husband and a soldier, 
wounded in the neck, into the 
car. They were both weak, and 
bleeding profusely. The badly 
wounded fellow was quiet by 
this time, and we feared he was 
dead. (Happily this was not 
so. He was picked up later 
that evening, having been kindly 
tended by passing Bedu who 
were attracted to the scene by 
the noise of the firing.) We did 
not know the number of our 
assailants or where they were 
hiding, but after the openness 
of the ground, the Land Rover 
seemed a haven of refuge, 
although it must have presented 
a sitting target to a determined 
marksman, had there been one, 

The jolting, rackety, twenty- 
minute drive to the Rest-house 
was an agony to the wounded. 


With nervous irritability I urged — 


the driver to go slowly and 
“avoid the bumps; he argued 
that it was better to get back 
as quickly as possible. 
one of those senseless wrangles 
that develop in moments of high 
tension. 
We must have presented a 
horrifying picture; for by the 
time we did arrive, we were all 
of us covered in blood and it was 
difficult to tell who was wounded 


and who was not. The expres- 


sion on the faces of those who 
met us will always remain with 
me; hysterically, I wanted to 
laugh at their exaggerated looks 
of concern. 

Before I could get him into 
the house, my husband insisted 
upon issuing orders. A section 
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of Government Guards was sent 
out immediately to the scene of 
the incident. They brought — 
back the bodies of the dead, and 

their wounded comrade; but — 
by the time they reached the 
place, Seiyid Abdoo Daim was 
no longer there. We have since 
learned that his friends carried 
him to a nearby mosque, where 
he died of a grievous stomach 
wound. The fingers. of his 
left hand had been severed ; 
presumably he must have fallen 
on his own jambia when my) 
husband knocked him down. 
This probably accounted for the 


inaccuracy of his shooting at 


point-blank range. 

It is said that before he died 
he held forth at length on his 
own bravery and skill, and on 
how he had plunged the dagger 
up to the hilt, so that it broke 
off, in Seager’s heart: and 
‘ Wallah! the man still lived.’ 

The drama of that Christmas 
Eve at ‘the Bungerler’ is like 
a scene from the Crimea. There 
were two Arab dispensers to 
deal with the wounded, and 
nobly they performed their task. 
We had no morphia and inade- 
quate bandages, but powdered 
sulphanamide tablets helped to 
staunch the wounds, and kept 
them clean. The soldiers had 
bullet wounds, but in my 
husband’s case there was the 
nagging fear of a poisoned or a 
dirty blade. He had deep chest- 
wounds and his face was cleft 
from brow to throat ; one hand, 
too, was badly cut, where he had 
tried to seize the dagger, and 
there was the graze of a bullet 
across his skull. Truly his 
guardian angel had looked after 
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him; the surgeons told us that 
it would have been difficult, on 
an operating-table, to have made 
such deep incisions without 
causing mortal injury. 

After some delay, wireless 
contact was made with Aden. 
They promised aircraft and 
doctors at first light. We knew 
only too well that no aeroplane 
could land before dawn on the 
bumpy treacherous landing-strip 
where we had walked that very 
evening ; it lay in the narrowing 
valley where a stiff cross-wind 
swept down perpetually from 
the encircling mountains. It 
was dangerous enough at any 
time, at night it could be 
disastrous. Nevertheless, it was 
all that Authority could do to 
keep the R.A.F. grounded that 
Christmas Eve. 

In the meantime, the young 
political officer was going about 
his business with energy and 
thoroughness; with the small 
forces at his command he 
had placed guards all round the 
house, but the numbers were 
not sufficient to attempt any 
retaliatory action, so that the 
murderers who had escaped un- 
hurt were left to make their 
getaway at will. While he 
laboriously scribbled his report 
in longhand (we feared the 
noise of a typewriter might 
disturb the wounded) I sat with 
my husband and drank endless 
cups of tea, brought to me by 
our white-faced house-boy, and 
which I surreptitiously laced 
with the brandy I had intended 
for the Christmas pudding. 

My husband remained fully 
conscious, and my _ greatest 
anxiety was to keep him quiet ; 
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but when he more or less ordered 
me to summon the political 
officer, I felt there was no use 
in arguing. They were both 
convinced that the affair was 
no accident; few such things 
are done on the spur of the 
moment in south-west Arabia, 
and it seemed reasonable to 
assume that a plot existed. My 
husband told the young man to 
summon the Amir Nagi and his 
brother immediately, and inform 
them that they were suspect, 
and that in any case they would 
be held responsible. 

It was midnight when the two 
Amirs came to ‘ the Bungerler’ 
with a splutter of engines and a 
clatter of arms and much nervous 
challenging. When faced with 
the facts they shook like aspens, 
and it was some time before they 
could be persuaded to return 
from whence they came. They 
did not make a pretty picture. 

All this time the air was 
buzzing with wireless messages. 
Christmas Eve was hardly a 
propitious moment for breaking 
such alarming news, and more- 
over it was extremely difficult to 
locate all the ‘ relevant persons.’ 
Some were at parties, others were 
in church ; no one was at home. 

Shortly after the departure of 
the Amirs, a cheering signal 
came through to say that another 
political officer, accompanied by 
the Protectorate medical officer, 
had left by Land Rover and 
hoped to be with us before dawn. | 
Never was the fable of the hare 


and the tortoise more dramati- 


cally illustrated. Against all 
advice, the little convoy—the 
commandant of the Government 
Guards came as well—had set 
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out on the arduous and possibly 
hazardous journey, convinced 
they could beat the R.A.F. to it. 


And how right they were! They 


arrived at 3 A.M., and were 
_ indeed a welcome sight at that 
merciless hour before the dawn 
when vitality is at its lowest ebb. 

Bleary-eyed from lack of sleep 

and covered in sand, Dr Walker 
immediately set about preparing 
his operating-table. To round 
off the multifarious duties of the 
night, the resident political 
officer acted as anesthetist. In 
the next room, the rest of us 
sat in darkness while the doctor 
operated by the light of our 
only two lanterns. When it 
was over, I tried to express my 
relief and gratitude, but was 
assured by the doctor (and even 
at that dark hour [I almost 
giggled) that he had ‘ enjoyed 
every minute of it.’ 
Dawn brought with it the 
R.A.F. I must have dozed; for 
I awoke with a start to find the 
tiny room filled with enormous 
men (or.so it seemed) and my 
husband puffing ineffectually at 
a cigarette, the smoke emerging 
in a thin cloud from under the 
bandages of his slashed cheek. 

With infinite care the wounded 
were loaded on to a truck and 
we set off down the sickening, 
bumpy road to the landing- 
ground, retracing our steps of 
the night before. 
prolonged and painful ordeal, 
but quite unavoidable. 

Once we were airborne—and 
the take-off was none too good 
—the swift return in the beauty 
of an Arabian sunrise was balm 
to quivering nerves. : 
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We flew high above the ragged, 
jagged peaks that were still 
swathed in their night - cap 
clouds, until we emerged into 
the blaze of day and descended 
gently upon the isthmus of 
Khormaksar with. its glistening 
salt-pans and blue encircling 
sea. Only then did I remember 
that it was Christmas Day. 

With the uncanny speed of 
‘ bush telegraph ’ which can out- 
strip the radio, the news flashed 
through to the ultimate limits 
of the Protectorate: Seager 
was dead. 

For weeks and months, the 
hospital, and then our - house, 
were invaded by tribesmen and 
chiefs, come to see for them- 
selves that Seager was not dead. 
Even so, the story persists, 


It was nearly two years later, 
and once again we were walking 
in the mountain country. Swing- 
ing down the road came a 
stalwart figure dressed only in 
woad and a short kilt, with long 
black curls and a rifle over his 
shoulder. In a throaty whisper 
he demanded of our escort, ‘ Is 
it Seager ? ”’ 

‘‘Why should you want to 
know?” was the suspicious 
reply. 

Wallah,” he said, have 
come twenty-five miles over the 
mountains to see Seager.”’ 

“T am he,’’ said my husband. 
‘* What do you want of me?” 

‘* Al hamdulillah, sahib! I 
want nothing but to shake your 
hand. Then I can say that I 
have seen Seager alive, and that 
truly he was impervious to the 
murderer’s jambia.”’ 


| 
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THE FESTIVAL. 


BY R. FREESTONE-BARNES. 


F.ies whined over the mango 
swamps. The women stood in 
small weary groups, talking now 
and then, not working. One 
hacked idly, and the heavy, salt 
oysters cracked under her sickle 
and fell oozing at her feet. Here 
in the marshes they grew on 
trees, these big clicking oysters. 
They tucked themselves into 
the huge palm-roots and it was 
a skilled job dislodging them— 
mostly they broke and were 
eaten within the day—but a 
few stayed whole and got as 
far as the city in a bucket of 
salt. It was hardly a profitable 
living, but with the black crabs 
and some tourist traffic, it suf- 
ficed. The heat was unbearable 
and no one not born within the 
stench of those marshes could 
stand it for more than an hour. 
It rose pungent, visible, quiver- 
ing over the fetid streams. 

The women started working 
again, 80 slowly that they hardly 
moved. The siesta had broken. 
On the hilltops it was getting 
cooler, but in the marshes there 
was no change. later, 
when it was quite dark, one 
hardly felt the air down there. 
The sun was falling more quickly 
and the sky reddened. Vivid 
green streaks crept into it; 
the green one only sees in 
equatorial sunsets. Black faces 
glistened and the sickles shone 
pink and extraordinary as they 
rose and fell, rhythmically strip- 


ping. These native women 
were colourful now ; the change 
of light seemed to brighten the 
filthy bandanas, and _ scarlet 
cheeks gleamed where their 
aprons bulged. Staggering a 
little, holding their pockets to. 
them, they walked through the — 
mud to where grass, vicious 
three-edged blades, held its own 
on the high ground. There 
they threw the oysters into 
baskets; huge, badly woven 
baskets made on the island. 

The sun was sinking behind 
the brow of the hill—the Moun- 
tain they called it—and from 
the deep acacia forests on its 
slopes came the sweet muffled 
notes of a monastery bell. Sud- 
denly a latent energy in the 
women made them sing ; vitality 
came flooding back and they 
swung the baskets onto their 


_ Shoulders and thudded off from 
tussock to tussock. Their black 


heads bobbed over the swamps 
and faint, primitive calypso 
rhythm was carried back in the 
vast humidity. 

In the fields the men watched 
the sunset eagerly. One, a 
‘savvy’ native, had a watch. 
The Eve of Saint Peter began 
at seven; it was Festival. The 
native wiped his forehead again 
with his tie and the resplendent 
American maiden sprawled more 
and more limply on her hand- 
painted background. Olulu was 
a rich man. He was a foreman 
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in the rice-field and, in addition, 


owned a fleet of coconut-carts. 
In the season he did very well. 
He was grossly idle, but respec- 
ted for his inordinate cunning 
and complete disregard for the 
truth. Also he was a devout 
Catholic and had four Blessed 
Virgins in his house, a sign of 
even pretentious wealth. The 
men pressed round him for the 
time. Olulu waved them back. 
There were three minutes to 
go. They leant on their hoes 
and gazed at the Mountain. 
Here in the fields it was cooler. 
Waves of air from the forest 
above trickled into the sultry 
layer over the plain. Olulu 
raised his hand. Clearly across 
the water came the wooden bell. 
‘*‘ It is seven,”’ proclaimed Olulu, 
“my watch says The 
monastery bell had rung at 
seven from time immemorial. 
The men threw down their 
hoes and joined hands, They 
leapt into the roadway—the 
smart and lovely Churchill- 
Roosevelt Highway that a good 
government had given them— 
and danced over the softened 
asphalt. Holding hands they 
stamped. A bus came, blowing 
its new and splendid born. 
“* Olulu,” called the driver, ‘‘ you 
damn nigger, whata you da 
thinka do?” Olulu stopped 
dancing and pulled a coconut- 
knife out of his belt. It had a 
fifteen-inch blade, slightly curved 
like a sabre. His men shrieked 
with laughter and Olulu danced 
up to the bus. ‘I giva you da 
one guess,”’ he said. The driver 
whitened. Highway robbery was 
nothing new. It had been a 
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flourishing trade in that island 
for close on four centuries now. 
But Olulu was in a flippant 
mood. He tucked his knife 
away and smiled benignly at 
the passengers. ‘* Yes,’’ he said 
with emphasis, carefully pro- 
nouncing cause and effect for 
the benefit of the stupider ones. 
‘‘ Yes. Today eve is Saint Peter 
Eve. We wanta nothing but a 
ride into town, yes sah.” And 
he climbed in. The fourteen 
men followed him. There were 
not enough seats and five stoutly 
fanning matrons had to stand, 
but as Olulu pointed out, Saint 
Peter’s Eve was for good deeds 
so why should they object ? 

The driver drove like a maniac. 
Not that it was strange, merely 
competitive. It is amazing how 
fast and how badly a native 
driver can go without killing any- 
one. Pedestrians seem blessed 
with a sixth sense and the 
driver behind, usually native 
too, must know how their minds 
work at that pace. It is a 
system of the bigger the braver, 
and a bus is immensely big and 
brave. Cadillacs and Buicks 
pulled in to the side and usually 
stopped to let them pass. Child- 


ren were dragged screaming out 


of the way and dogs fled helter- 
skelter into the undergrowth. 
Vespas were an _ innovation 
to the island and three men 
had them. They were very 
superior. One was the postman 
and highly respected through- 
out the township. He pulled 
up alongside as the bus stopped. 
They were just reaching the 
city and people alighted at 


Koppy’s Bar. It was the first 
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fare stage. The postman said 
with dignity, ‘‘ Driver, who you 
think you are? You own this 
town?” His sarcasm was heavy. 
**T owna da bus,” said the driver 
with finality. And they hurtled 
off again into the dust. 

Every light was on in the 
city. Mud huts and white- 
washed mansions blazed incon- 
gruously aflame with fairy-lights. 
The A.D.C. at Government 
House was cursing fluently as 
he climbed in his new white 
drills out along the verandah 
roof to hitch up a scarlet and 
veridian streamer that had fallen 
inconveniently into H.E’s bath- 
room. He said it had nearly 
electrocuted him in his bath 
and when a man wasn’t left in 
peace in his bath when the hell 
was he? The A.D.O. was still 
thinking of a suitable answer. 


Chong Lily Woo’s laundry in 


Frederick Street was the centre 
of activity, as far as anything 
so universal could have a centre. 
He had brought Smith’s Crisps 
to the island and so far had a 
complete monopoly. He sold 


them in hand-laundered napkins 


from Government House and 
there was a heavy rebate on 
the napkin. If you returned 
it you got another helping prac- 
tically free, and only the white 
community suffered from out- 
rageous laundry bills. The nap- 
kins meanwhile were invaluable 
as a hire-purchase investment 
for head-scarves, handkerchiefs, 
even shoes—on the sole con- 
condition that they were returned 
once in a while for a week or 
80. It was stopped in the end, 
this state of affairs; when 
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Ohong Lily Woo put it into 
practice with certain shirts and 
one thing and another, and the 
Commissioner of Police saw his 
Chief Policeman, Rakiti Jonson, 
off duty in an old favourite of 
his own, that he had bought 
years ago at Robinson & Cleaver. 
It was particularly conspicuous 
by its modest design and he 
took it off Rakiti Jonson then 
and there and ran Chong Lily 
Woo in for unlawful appropria- 
tion. However, at this time 
Chong was flourishing. 

The laundry was hung with 
bunting and Chong was painting — 
faces. Everyone painted his 
face white for the procession. 
It was a sign of ceremony and 


‘superiority. The street was riot- 


ous. Women clung together in 
hysterical bunches exclaiming at 
the grandeur of their men. 
Children were mostly forgotten 
— they scrambled underfoot, 
clutching palm - crosses as 
appeasement, occasionally the 
younger ones were given 4 
rosary to bite, carefully hoarded 
treasure that it would be sacri- 
legious to suck on ordinary days. 
Down the road the big, lonely, 
whitewashed hospital was ready. 
There would be many casualties 
before the night was over. Steel 
bands were tuning in close har- 
mony. There was violent and 
acrimonious competition. And 
in the church of Saint Peter, 
on a little spit of land jutting 
out into the Spanish Main itself, 
the priest and deacon prayed 
ardently for not too boisterous 
@ congregation, and that the 
good Saint would protect his 
church from fire and discord on 
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this his night. The verger was 
beating Izamba, a choirboy, in 
the vestry. It was the fifth 
time he had caught him eating 
the candles, and albeit they 
needed his clear coloratura voice, 
it was becoming expensive. The 
church was radiant with colour. 
Flights of golden tapers shone 
on the steps, and the little 
altar was very lovely with its 
exquisite scarlet cloth and a 
reredos that any larger church 
might have been proud of—a 
gift from the rich wife of a 
mariner who had been wrecked 
long ago on those shores. There 
was some story to it, but most 
people had forgotten nowadays 
—something about pirates and 
stolen gold, but the little priest 
cared nothing how the mariner’s 
wife had made her money— 
she had sent that reredos a 
hundred years ago and all the 
plate the church possessed, and 
the priest was very proud. He 
- looked up at his tall and cel- 
estially imposing madonna and 
crossed himself fervently. He 
prayed her crown would still 
be there this time tomorrow. 
In Frederick Street drink was 
beginning to flow. Two hundred 
extra police were on duty in the 
city, and the Commissioner was 
having certain houses watched. 
It was the ideal night for pay- 
ing off old scores and murder 
was almost a banality at Fes- 
tivals. He hoped he knew most 
of the vendettas. The crowd 
would do nothing to help—it 
would be in a frivolous temper. 
That strange hilarity that can 
laugh at anything, that must 
laugh whatever happens. The 
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Commissioner hoped again that 
nothing would. Anyway, he 
thought, it is not as bad as All 
Souls. Then every step of every 


house had two candles on it to 


keep out wayfaring devils. Very 
pretty, the Commissioner said to 
himself, but a shocking fire risk. 

The little fishing-village which 
was the parish of Saint Peter’s 
had been in a fever since early 
morning. The principal shop, 
THE IcE SHOP, which was a com- 
fortable and utilitarian packing- 
case on one end, had done 
stupendous trade. Mrs Fereira, 
the Indian who owned it, was 
already drunk, but she had 
taken the precaution of bury- 
ing her profits first, and granted 
she could remember in the morn- 
ing where she had put them, 
stood to lose nothing that night. 
On the ground in front of her 
shop lay three turtles, the latest 
catch. They stretched fully 
twelve feet from nose to tail, 
and one blow from those giant 
flippers could kill a man at sea 
and paralyse him on land. They 
came down the Orinoco in the 
opaque yellow mud and floated 
out to sea, or sometimes into 
the taut fibre nets-of these 
island fishermen, and then they 
were killed, slowly and bloodily, 
with a thick iron spike driven 
through the V of the shell just 
behind the neck. They lay 
there, bewilderedly dying on 
the asphalt. : 

The head fisherman and chief 
of the village was a tall man, a 
native of great good-looks and 
courtesy. He spoke a strange 
French patois like the rest of his 
village, a relic of French Catholic 
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priests several centuries ago and 
-@n unsuspected tribute to the 
tenacity of education. Tonight, 
with his village in uproar, the 
old man stood by his hut, 
wary and authoritative. There 
would be no deaths at Saint 
Peter’s. He picked his smallest 
grandson out of the dust and put 
him safely into a barrel with his 
wildly miaowing kitten. Smil- 


ing and dignified and strong, 


he probably looked a little like 
the first fisherman apostle. 
Under the palms, growing 
right to the water’s edge, the 
nets were stacked, carefully in 
tier upon tier of intricate tarred 
plaiting. All night a man would 
guard them. They were food, 
life and all prosperity to that 
village. On the cricket-pitch 
dressing-up had begun in earnest. 
All over the island respect- 
able citizens mixed with the 
dastardly and the dishonest, 
shoulder to shoulder, fight- 
ing their way into processions, 
little vivid processions snaking 
through the evening to join the 
great one in the city. From 
the farthest harbours of the 
island, and out of the depth of 
the bamboo forest and from 
the sober, stiff - collared oil - 
refinery where the handful of 
natives led a life of compara- 
tive ‘ welfare state,’ there came 
stamping tributaries, swaying 
and beating in calypso rhythm, 
hymns and folk-tunes alter- 
nately, torches high in the air 
and their fervour’ vibrant, 


mystic, throbbing through the 
night. 

Olulu stayed in the city as 
long as he dared. The police 
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were under no delusions about 
his idea of festival—every house 
@ happy hunting-ground and all 
the servants away. Olulu relied 
greatly upon these occasions to 
augment hisincome. They were, 
in his view, entirely divine Pro- 
videnee. He drove his number 
three coconut-cart to the market. 
Numbers one and two were a 
little precious for this sort of 
night and his last, number four, 
he had allowed to rust away in 
the last fortnight or so—things 
go so quickly in that climate. 
Olulu felt hardly done by. 

The market was chaotic. 
Everywhere ancient women lay 
about moaning through their 
filthy bandanas. They were 
trodden on and over—ignored 
till the morning. A few would 
die in the night, most would 
survive for a while. Their wares 
lay in pungent profusion over 
the sunbaked floor; great leaves — 
spilling spices and herbs, here 
and there one still upright with 
little heaps of every imaginable 
pepper and chilli arranged care- 
fully on it, ready to put whole 
into a curry, costing a far- 
thing or less. Barrow-loads of 
paw-paws and mangoes 
been scattered over the road; 
chickens screamed in coops or 
fled to an early death on some 
fortunate’s coconut-knife. Lucky 
if one started off the Festival 
with a whole chicken. And in . 
the corners, tucked under sacks, 
the lepers lay. Sightless and ter- 
rible, they licked their sores and 
begged alms from the scamper- 
ing feet. It was illegal to own a 
leper; many had gone to the 
settlement ; many remained. 
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The procession was beginning 

in earnest in Frederick Street. 
Chong Lily Woo’s laundry had 
caught fire early on and the 
fire had been put out. The 
Chinese have a knack of extem- 
pore organisation, and the fire- 
engine was suddently the undis- 
puted leader of the ceremony. 
It was new, and very scarlet. The 
big, blue, voluptuous madonna 
was tied to a ladder and lifted 
to her rightful place far above 
the crowd. Helmeted firemen 
drove her in state. The crowd 
knelt and rose and knelt again, 
cheering and praying hysteri- 
cally. Tapers glowed, thousand 
upon thousand of them as the 
humbers grew. Children wept, 
shrilly, strapped unheeded to 
their mothers: in houses sud- 
denly silent as the procession 
died away, the very young lay 
too frightened to cry. But the 
bigger ones that went with the 
procession were big-eyed, ex- 
cited, astonished at the change 
in kith and kin. 
The moon did not rise until 
later, and from the hill, in the 
intense blackness, the procession 
looked like a train, curling along 
in the infinite distance, every 
window lit. But every now 
and again a wave of high-pitched 
jumbled sing-song drifted across 
the valley, and in the convent 
of Saint Agnes the nuns lingered 
over the vesper, not anxious to 
leave the chapel. They had 
seen the aftermath of many 
festivals and counted them a 
mixed blessing. 

At the church on the jetty 
the priest stood, waiting. He 
could hear the noise afar and 
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see a faint glow away over the 
line of palms. Their fringed 
edges just caught the light, 
like rather vicious blades, he 
thought. The wide beach shone 
silver in the faint rarefied moon- 
light, and the perfect oval hov- 
ered on the hill, as if too weary 
to make the effort of rising 
into the sky. It was on the 
beach that they would gather. 
The little priest was something 
of a dramatist, and much beloved 
by the natives for this faculty. 
His church was lit now, cleverly, 
beautifully—huge oil-lamps hid- 
den in lobster- pots, carefully 
and securely nailed out of reach, 
and massed candles all along 
the breakwater—and then at 
the last moment he had parked 
his car in the trees and switched 
the headlights on, thick golden 
bars, throwing his tiny church 
into bas-relief. He walked down 
the pier a little way, looking 
back contentedly. 

The priest and his deacon 
listened on the steps. Then 
they heard the imperative clang- 
ing of a bell, ringing steadily, 
urgently. For a moment they 
were puzzled and then the deacon 
smiled, ‘‘ They’ve taken the fire- 
engine,’ he said. They both 
nodded, hands clasped. It was 
quite an ordeal, the Eve of 
Saint Peter. 

As the crowd surged round 
the hill, there was a sudden lull. 
And. then they ran down the 
road, jostling and tumultuous. 
The church filled in an instant, 
and the beaches in hardly more ; 
the little priest signalled and 
the boys’ voices rose high and 
clear over the uproar. And 
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then, soft at first, hesitantly, 
one after another a _ section 
would join in, until the deep 
impassioned negro voices were 


carrying far out over the water. 


In the monastery on the Moun- 
tain the monks prayed for the 
peace of the island. 

By midnight, the crowd was 
back in the city. The religious 
ardour had given place to hil- 
arity. Fires were burning and 
the hot sickly smells of Indian 
sweetmeats spread over the huts. 
They were selling sweet-potato 
flap-jacks at every corner, and 
the steel bands played on and 
on, the oil-drums taking the 
beat wildly from street to street. 
‘Great skill and vitality goes 
into that music. There was 
rum in the gutters. Drunken 
natives lolled over each other. 
A dog drowned in a barrel of 
beer; how it got in nobody 
knew, but it was enough to 
make a calypso about—*‘ Oh, 
yes sah, de dogga got into de 
beer. Oh, sah, can you wonder 
why he gotta in there ?’ Catchy 
and elusive, the tunes haunted 
the city for days. 

Olulu was arrested after a 
profitable two hours, for carry- 
ing a bottle. It is illegal on 
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festivals to carry either arms 
or a bottle—both are lethal at 
that pitch of excitement. He 
was drunk enough to spend a 
contented night in jail and the 
police were gratified to have 
him out of harm’s way. Their 
hands were full. Slowly the 
tempo was changing. The 
calypsos softened, and lullabies, 
drunken a little, but gentle and 
relaxing, stole over the city. 
They were still singing faintly 
as dawn broke. The instant 
the sun touched the houses 
poverty seemed to wake up; a 
consciousness of the need for 
work; promise of heat. In an 
hour the littered streets would 
begin to steam. The city awoke. 
A strange apathy settled over 
it. The world-wide depression 
of the day after. Only down 
by the water did the coolness 
linger. Another hour and that 
too would be gone. The little 
priest was taking grease off the 
altar-cloth. Suddenly he called 
out, Izamba!”’ The boy came 
running. The priest smiled. 
“You may eat every bit of 
this, Izamba,’”’ he said, “ and 
no one shall beat you. Except 


mother when you’re ill,” 


he added as an afterthought. 
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COMMENT. 


THE London Conference closed 
with what may well prove to 
have been a diplomatic achieve- 
ment of the first order. The 
delegates were agreed, only the 
assent of their respective legis- 
latures being still to be obtained. 
Except for the response of the 
French Chamber, which is 
always unpredictable, the issue 
was hardly in doubt; and on 
12th October the French 
Chamber duly, though with 
reservations, gave M. Mendés- 
France a majority. Some 
troublesome loose ends remained 
to be tied up—the future of the 
Saar, the methods and powers 
of the agency to control arma- 
ments, and so on. Any one of 
these might still wreck ratifica- 
tion, while Herr Adenauer is 
having to face a good deal of 
opposition in Western Germany. 
But a long step forward has 
been taken. 
 E.D.0. is dead: long live 
N.A.T.O. In some respects the 


new arrangement is preferable 


to its deceased predecessor. A 
scheme which could only have 
come into effect with at best 
the reluctant acquiescence of 
France did not promise much 
success. Britain stood out of 
E.D.C., but Mr Eden’s pledge of 
four British Divisions and a 
Tactical Air Force as part of the 
Continental garrison was a 
decisive reassurance which, in 
fact, won the day in London. 
How far this commitment is 
prudent is being hotly disputed. 


It was a departure from the 
maxim that in the post - war 
world Britain will undertake no 
obligation which is not under- 
written by the United States ; 
but without the guarantee no 
agreement would have been 
reached ; and without an agree- 
ment the whole defensive struc- 
ture of the West might have 
been dissolved. We may also 
comfort ourselves with the 
thought that Lord Beaverbrook, 
who is almost invariably wrong 
when he meddles with inter- 
national affairs, has come out 
strongly against the new plan. 
It does mean that the Germans 
will recover, under restrictions 
and safeguards, the right to 
rearm, and most of the 
sovereignty they lost in the 
war. Those who are disquieted 
by these concessions would do 
well to reflect that sooner or 
later they would have had to be 
made, either under conditions 
and by agreement or, as Hitler 
took them, by unilateral action. 
The French have won their 
points that the Germans must 
not manufacture atomic, bacteri- 
ological or chemical weapons, 
that their forces will be limited 
to twelve Divisions, and that 
their factories may be inspected. | 
The French still dislike the idea 
of German rearmament, but if 
this was bound to happen any- 
how, the terms are about the 
best they ean hope to win. 
Finally, the Americans, who 


were beginning to despair of 
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Europe, are renewing and quick- 
ening their interest in its affairs. 
The collapse of the idea of E.D.C. 
had stirred up a storm of indig- 
nation, and both administration 
and people have given the 
London ment a warm 
welcome. ff it does nothing 
else, it promises the military 
relief for which the Defence 
Department has been clamour- 
ing. Let it be remembered that 
the loss of American confidence 
in and concern for her Allies 
would be the greatest of 
tragedies, and that a renewal 
of American determination to 
stand or fall together with them 
is the strongest guarantee of 


peace. 

Mr (now Sir Anthony) Eden’s 
stock as Secretary of State has 
never stood higher than it stands 
this autumn. He thoroughly 
deserved the uproarious recep- 
tion he got at Blackpool and the 
commendation of Sir Winston 
Churchill. Garters do not often 
go to Foreign Secretaries, but 
on this occasion Her Majesty’s 
award has given general satis- 
faction. 


Almost sinmiultaneously with. 


the London Agreement came the 
news that Italy and Jugoslavia 
had settled their old quarrel 
over Trieste, on the basis that 
each country will have the Zone 
in which its people predominate. 
Trieste itself will go to Italy, 
though Marshal Tito gains a 
tiny extra strip of hinterland 
and some rights in the Port. 
As the whole question was one 
which closely affected the 
defensive front against Com- 
munism in Eastern Europe and 
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at one time seemed likely to be 
resolved only by bloodshed, a 
settlement was most necessary ; 
and while Sir Anthony’s part in 
it may only have been secondary, 
some of the credit should go to 
the patience and reasonableness 
of British policy. Finally, on 
the very day that Parliament 
reassembled, an Anglo-Egyptian 
agreement on the Canal Zone 
was signed in Cairo. If, as seems 
likely, this continues in satis- 
factory shape, Sir Anthony may 
well claim a triple event this 
autumn. 

He must not and will not rest 
on his laurels. The central 
problem of East and West 
still remains unsolved ; but the 
more reasonable Russian atti- 
tude towards disarmament has 
strengthened the hope that here, 
too, in the near future some 
progress may be made. 


This year the Party Confer- 
ences went very much according 
to their separate patterns. There 
were no major sensations and 
nothing very unexpected hap- 
pened. The Labour Party 
Conference attracted the greater 
interest. It usually does, 
because, unlike its Conservative 
opposite number, it can be a 
policy-forming body. It can 
issue orders and the leaders of 
the Parliamentary Party obey, 
or at least are expected to obey. 
The Conservative Conference, on 
the other hand, comments and 
criticises, but the last word is 
with the Leader, who may follow 
or ignore the advice he has been 
offered. | | 

This year the Labour Confer- 
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ence was not concerned with 
general policy ; with that it had 
dealt on previous occasions. 
Scarborough was the scene of 
another round in the fight be- 
tween Mr Attlee and Mr Bevan. 
An initial success went to the 
former, when Mr Bevan was 
defeated by Mr Gaitskell in the 
contest over the election of a 
Party Treasurer, thereby losing 
not only the office but also his 
seat on the Executive. The 
victory, it is true, may be of 
the Pyrrhic kind, since no one 
can make up his mind if Mr 
Bevan is more of a nuisance on 
or off the Executive. Undoubt- 
edly Pyrrhic was the victory of 
the leaders by the narrowest of 
margins on the question of a 
German contribution to Western 
defence. As the Trades Union 
Congress had already rejected 
the proposal, perhaps any 
majority was a matter for con- 
gratulation; but the leaders only 
got what they did get through 
the defection at the last minute 
of 248,000 woodworkers who 
had voted the other way a few 
weeks earlier. | 

Mr Bevan polled his maximum 
strength—over three million— 
against German rearmament ; 
he polled just over two million 
in the election of a Treasurer, 
and under a million on a resolu- 
tion directed against the Ameri- 
can bases in this country. On 
the whole, honours were pretty 
even. : 

After these excitements not 
much notice was taken of a 
resolution to abolish pay-beds 
in hospitals, a piece of calculated 
spite which gave great pleasure 
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to the extremists; or a further 
resolution to municipalise all 
houses for rent—a blow, if it 
is ever delivered, against the 
private enterprise which has 
achieved so much for housing 
during the past three years. 

The harmony of Blackpool 
was in contrast to the discords 
of Scarborough. The foreign 
policy of Sir Anthony Eden 
and the financial policy of Mr 
Butler were enthusiastically com- 
mended, while Sir Winston, 
approaching his eightieth birth- 
day, was greeted with a warmth 
exceeding what is usual on those 
occasions. 

Rumour had it that he might 
in his speech announce the date 
of his retirement. However, no 
such disclosure was made, and 
the world was left wondering 
whether the Prime Minister was 
proposing to leave before the 
next General Election, and if so, 
exactly when. Obviously, if 
Sir Anthony is to lead the 
Conservative forces in the elec- 
toral battle, which will presum- 
ably take place next autumn, he 
should be allowed a few months 
to prepare them and himself 
for the fray. But conceivably 
Sir Winston may decide to 
lead them himself and, if vic- 
torious, the new administration. 
If so, he will doubtless have 
in mind that in the autumn 
of 1955 he will be eighty-one 
and that, if the Conservatives 
win, they may expect to hold 
office for a further period 
of four years. It is true that 
Gladstone was Prime Minister 
for the last time in 1892, when 
he was eighty-two, but the 
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precedent is not encouraging. 
Before he retired he had shown 
unmistakable signs of age, being 
very deaf, unwilling to make 
decisions, and occasionally fall- 
ing asleep at Cabinet meetings. 
So extraordinary is Sir Win- 
ston’s vitality that, even allow- 
ing for the more feverish pace 
of these days, it does not follow 
that his colleagues would have 
the same experience as had 
Gladstone’s. What is essential, 
from the point of view of the 
Party, is that no impression 
should be given of trying tw 
influence Sir Winston to retire. 
He is a very great man, and 
while the electors might not 
mind treating him roughly 
themselves (as they treated him 
in 1945) they would undoubtedly 
resent such treatment from any- 
one else. : 

Meanwhile, whether Sir Win- 
ston is or is not contemplating 
retirement, a reconstitution of 
the Cabinet could be put off no 
longer, and a number of changes 
were announced on the eve of 
the return of Parliament. The 
Minister of Food had practically 
committed hari-kari, but was 
too useful a man to be allowed 
to languish on the back benches. 
Lord Simonds, Lord Alexander 
of Tunis and Sir Lionel Heald 
all wished to retire, while Miss 
Florence Horsbrugh and Mr 
Pickthorn, despite some good 
work in the Education Office, 
had net altogether found favour. 
Mr Macmillan is a good choice 
for the Ministry of Defence and 
Mr Duncan Sandys for that of 
Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. Sir David Eccles was 
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obviously due for higher office 
and so was Mr Nigel Birch. 

On the whole the appoint- 
ments and changes were well 
received, although the arrange- 
ment by which what is left of 
the Ministry of Food is to be 
tacked on to that of Agriculture 
is of doubtful wisdom. The 
Ministry of Agriculture is con- 
cerned with the protection of 
the producer, whereas the Min- 
istry of Food is supposed to look 
after the interests of the con- 
sumer. To run them together 
is a little like folding wolves and 
sheep, with all the odds on the 
wolves. 


If the unexpected absence of 
something can be properly de- 
scribed as a bolt from the blue, 
the newspaper strike on 11th 
October is in that category. 
The first intimation of any 
trouble (apart from a guarded 
reference in the ‘Times’ some 
three weeks earlier) was the 
absence of the usual newspaper 
from the breakfast-table on a 
certain Monday morning. As 
this was something that had 
not happened since April 1926, 
everyone was astonished and 
put out. Fortunately the stop- 
page did not last long, and on 
Tuesday the British citizen had 
the customary accompaniment 
to his bacon and eggs. 

No one outside the newspaper 
world had much idea of what 
it was all about. Apparently it 
was a quarrel of long standing 
between two Trade Unions, the 
National Society of Operative 
Printers and Assistants and 
the Printing Machine Managers 
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Trade Society. The principle 
involved was a little obscure, 
but the Unions were disputing 
which of them should control 
the printing, or rather the 
persons engaged in printing, the 
‘Daily Sketch.’ Whatever the 
quarrel was about, as usual the 
chief sufferer was the citizen, 
although presumably all the 
London Press was affected 
financially. 

Much longer and more serious 


has been the dispute between the 


Transport & General Workers 
Union and the National Associa- 
tion of Stevedores and Dockers, 
which brought chaos _ into 
London Docks during October. 
The strike began with the steve- 
dores, and then, on the pretext 
that the Peninsular & Oriental 
Shipping Company had been 
using Lascars to unload the 
baggage of passengers from a 
strike- bound liner, several 
thousand dockers came out too. 
The movement, which was un- 
official and contrary to the 
instructions of the leaders, 
spread rapidly, not only in 
London but in the Provinces. 

We are so accustomed to 
regarding a strike as the out- 
come of a disagreement between 
employers and employees that 
these new manifestations are 
significant and most unwelcome. 
The outlook for the ordinary 
citizen is far from pleasant, if 
essential services are in future 
likely to be stopped whenever 
two Trades Unions start quarre}-. 
_ ling among themselves. 

This danger was emphasised 
by yet a third strike, this time 
among the busmen of’ London. 
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Many of the dockers and prac- 
tically all the busmen are 
members of the Transport & 
General Workers Union, and 
the patent indiscipline in its 
ranks, described by its Secretary, 
Mr Deakin, as part of a Com- 
munist campaign, and due to 
some extent, without a doubt, 
to Communist agitators, must 
also be attributed to its size and 
unwieldiness, It covers so many 
interests that it is in danger of 
being a veritable Jack-of-all- 
trades-and-master-of-none. An 
Ernest Bevin might control the 
giant which he, more than any 
man, begat; those who have 
followed him have not been so 
successful; and it is at least a 
possibility that by contracting 
its membership the Union might 
strengthen its control. 7 


Dr Malan’s announcement 
that he would retire from 
politics at the end of November 
should not have surprised any- 
body. He is just eighty, and 
for many months now has made 
no secret of his wish to be 
released from his post as Prime 
Minister. He has had six years 
of power and won two elections, 
the second more decisively than 
the first; and such a record 
implies political success. But 
his reign has not been without 
its mortifying and frustrating 
circumstances. From the begin- 
ning he set himself the limited 
objective of removing the Col- 
oured voters from the common 
electoral roll. When it was 
clear that he could not get the 
majority required for the change, 


_ he tried to gain his end without 


; 
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it, but failed before the resolute 
constitutional correctness of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa. 
His next move was to create a 
new Supreme Oourt which would 
do what he wanted—the ill- 
starred High Court of Parlia- 
ment. When this device came 
to grief, he turned to the agree- 
able and more likely task of 
detaching sufficient members of 
the Opposition to give him the 
majority he needed in a joint 
sitting of both Houses. Al- 
though in this he made some 
progress, in the absence of further 
defections he will still lack his 
majority, and when he retires 
at the end of November the 
Coloured voters will be on the 
common roll as before. 

While Dr Malan had advanced 
an appreciable distance towards 
his other and larger objective 
of Apartheid, no one knows 
better than he how far the 
country is from fully reaching 
it, or indeed how utterly im- 
practical the completed policy 
will always be. The Bantu is 
already too much integrated in 
the life of South Africa to be 
taken out of it without bringing 
industry to a standstill and dis- 
organising almost every house- 
hold in the land. Dr Malan’s 
Government has administered 
quite a number of sharp pin- 
pricks, and that is about all 
that can be said. He has not 
really segregated the Bantu ; 
he has merely embittered him. 

On the other question—that of 
the Commonwealth—Dr Malan 
cannot be said to have failed. He 
has not genuinely tried or wanted 
to try to make the Union a 
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republic. In fact nothing could 
have been clearer than his deter- 
mination not to allow the issue 
to be raised in his time. In this 
he has shown good sense; but 
with a policy of restraint he has 
had to render continual lip- 
service to the idea of republic- 
anism, because an all-powerful 
Caucus, which made and could 
unmake him, insisted on that 

His successor, almost beyond 
a doubt, will be Mr Havenga. 
He is the ablest financier in the 
Union and a moderate man who 
is on good terms with the big 
mine-owners. He will go on 
being as moderate as the Caucus 
will allow him to be, but he is 
past seventy and his time is 
likely to be short. The real 
trouble will begin with his suc- 
cessor, who will probably be 
Mr Strydom, a genuine Repub- 
lican, who would have his 
republic even at the cost of 
splitting the Union, and a 
fanatical believer in Apartheid, 
who would pursue the phantom, 
even if the pursuit should ruin 
the country. Since behind Mr 
Strydom are Mr Swartz and Mr 


Dénges, who are quite as fanat- 


ical as he is, the outlook for the 
Union is unpromising. 


‘In Britain we think ourselves 
rather ill-used if we have a 
General Election more than once 
every three or four years. In 


the United States, whether the 


citizen likes it or not, he must. 
have a Congressional election 
every two years and a Presi- 


* dential election every four. The 


Americans never get away from 
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the ballot-box. Hardly is the new 
President installed in the White 
House before his supporters— 
and opponents—begin to think 
about what will happen a little 
more than eighteen months 
ahead ; and as no one likes to 
do anything much within six 
months of a Congressional and 
twelve months of a Presidential 
election, the period of effective 
and original action is very 
limited. In normal times that 
may be an advantage; but 
nowadays the times are never 
normal and often call for new, 
urgent and controversial legis- 
lation at short notice. | 
Another disadvantage is that 
a President, who almost invari- 
ably carries Congress with him 
when he is elected, enjoys a 


majority for his first two years 


_ Of office and then very often 
- loses it, so that he has to finish 
his time with Congress against 
him. That, however, may not 
be so serious a drawback as it 
sounds. By the time _ these 
words appear, the American 
election will have been held. 
‘Most of the experts are predict- 
ing that the Democrats are very 


likely to win the House of 


Representatives and may also 
gain control of the Senate. They 
have only to hold what they 
have got in the North and 
recapture a few of the Southern 
seats which, for the first time 
in history, they lost in 1952. 
However, American elections 
often run to surprises, and the 
prophets, although unlikely to be 
confounded as calamitously as 
they were in 1948, may again 
prove to be wrong in their 
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forecasts of a probable Demo- 
cratic victory in both Houses. 
Even if this should happen, 
the Administration may not be 
much worse off than it is to- 
day. In Congress the party 
label is no longer the test of 
voting that it was. Just as 
during the war many Democrats 
of the South veted almost 
consistently against President 
Roosevelt, so during the last 


year many Republicans have 


voted frequently against the 
proposals of President LEisen- 
hower. From the point of view 
of the Administration it is not 
enough for a man to be a 
Republican unless he is an 
Eisenhower Republican. In- 
deed, it is quite possible that 
the President might do better 
with a small majority against 
him in Congress than he would 
do with a small majority in his 
favour. What will count is the 
character rather than the size 
of the majority. 

There is, however, one serious 
disadvantage to the President 
in losing his Congressional 
majority as a result of an off- 
year election. Much of the most 
important work of Congress is 
done by its Committees, on 
which the Party representation 
and the right to nominate the 
Chairman follow the majority in 
either House. These Commit- 
tees have special opportunities 
for investigating the conduct 
of affairs by the Administra- 
tion and can, if they wish, 
make themselves most unpleas- 
ant. They are also, as precedent 
shows, in a strategic position to 
bring up something which will 
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be most helpful to the Opposi- 
tion during the next Presidential 


campaign. 


The history of a publishing 
house can be very dull and dry, 
not much more than a category 
of distinguished and not - so- 
distinguished authors or a record 
of the provenance of some 
famous books. Mr Tredrey, 
whose admirable history of the 
House of Blackwood! has just 
appeared in celebration of the 
150th anniversary, is never dull 
or dry. What he offers, with 
learning and humour, is a foot- 
note to the political and literary 
history of a hundred and fifty 
years. Nor is it always only a 
footnote, for there are times 
when ‘ Maga’ at any rate must 
have the honour of a place in 
the text. 

William Blackwood started 
his career as an Edinburgh 
bookseller in 1804, when a book- 
shop was not only a place of 
buying and selling, but one in 
which bookish men would meet 
and talk. From _ bookselling, 
Blackwood drifted the 
manner of the times, gradually 
and inconspicuously, into pub- 
lishing. That was a great age 
in Scottish literature, with Burns 
not ten years dead, Walter 
Scott approaching his heyday, 
and an army of lesser men 
beginning to emerge. As John 
Murray’s Edinburgh agent, 
Blackwood formed a connection 
with Scott, broken, to the latter’s 
great loss, when, largely through 
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clumsiness, 
Waverley Novels passed from 
Murray to Constable. 


In 1817 Blackwood formed 
the ambitious plan of starting 
a Tory magazine to challenge 
the supremacy of the Whig 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ which was 
making politics and poetry for 
a wide circle of readers, south 
as well as north of the River 
Tweed. Mr Tredrey describes 
the false start, under Cleghorn 
and Pringle, of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine,’ soon to be 
known colloquially as ‘ Maga.’ 
It was a ‘jumbled, meek and © 
mild miscellany,’ and lasted in 
its first form for only six months. 
Cleghorn and Pringle were then . 
superseded by the doughty 
triumvirate of John Gibson 
Lockhart, John Wilson and Hogg 
the Ettrick Shepherd, who were 
neither meek nor mild. The 
famous or notorious ‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript’ told the whole 
story of ‘ Maga’s’ birth to those © 
who could penetrate a _ thin 
disguise. Most of Edinburgh 
could. The furore that followed 
was such as the City had never 
seen before. Lockhart and 
Wilson could retire to the Lakes 
and allow the storm to rage, but 
Blackwood had to sit it out in 
his office at 17 Princes Street. 
A libel action was almost the 
least of his troubles; he found 
himself engaged in a flogging 
match with an irate gentleman, 
and Edinburgh was divided into 
those who thought the Chaldee 
Manuscript rather fun and those 
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who denounced it as down- 
right disgraceful. Blackwood’s 
calm and courage were unshak- 
able. Lockhart was to describe 


him in ‘ Peter’s Letters to His 


Kinsfolk ’"—‘ He is an active- 
looking man of middle age and 
moves about from one corner to 
another with great alacrity, and 
apparently under the influence 
of high animal spirits.’ His 
expression was ‘ intelligent, keen 
and sagacious,’ and ‘the re- 
marks he makes are, in general, 
extremely astute.’ | 
The storm of the seventh 
number was followed by minor 
storms. ‘ Maga’ survived the 
savage attack on John Keats, 
the heavy damages to Mr 
Dalyell, the Christie-Scott duel ; 
and it was plain that, however 
much people might disapprove 
of the magazine, they were 
reading it. Gradually Black- 
wood tightened his control, and 
there was a distinct mellowing 
when Lockhart married Scott’s 
daughter and subsequently re- 
tired to London to edit the 
‘Quarterly,’ while Wilson be- 
came Professor of Moral Phil- 
osophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Before William died 
in 1834 he had left a tradition 
to his publishing house and 
‘Maga’ which, amid many 
vicissitudes, neither was ever 
altogether to lose. He was, 
Wilson wrote, ‘a ready and 
generous friend,’ bountiful to 
the poor author, ‘a man of 
large and liberal heart and 
temper.’ 
- During the 120 years that fol- 
lowed, under the able guidance 
of successive Blackwoods, the 
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tradition was resolutely main- 


tained. It was something easier 
to recognise than to analyse. 
Possibly its distinctive character 
appears best in ‘ Noctes Am- 
brosiangz,’ inaugurated by John 
Wilson and revived in 1898 on 
the publication of the thousandth 
number and again in 1917 for 
the centenary ; or in ‘ Musings 
Without Method,’ which for 
more than twenty-five years 
appeared month after month 
from the pen of that brilliant 
stylist and critic, Charles Whib- 
ley, who could wield a rapier or 
a bludgeon with equal artistry 
and devastating effect. ‘ Maga’ 
had a robust Toryism, never 
tied slavishly to the Conserva- 
tive Party of the day; an 
impatience with the sham or 
the pretentious; a love of the 


old and tried, and a distrust of 


the new and empirical in politics 
or literature; a flare for good 
writing and a good story, and 
a tenderness towards men of 
action rather than of theory ; 
@ consuming interest. in the 
Outposts of Empire, Tales from 
which were and still are a 
recurring feature; and above 
all a family feeling embracing 
all the contributors to ‘ Maga’ 
and all the authors on the list, 
who could be sure of a welcome 
awaiting them when they crossed 
the threshold of 45 George Street, 
to which the office was moved in 
1829. 

Many are the famous names 
and books which appear on Mr 
Tredrey’s pages. As one older 
generation passed, another 
always took its place; Galt, 
Coleridge, Dean Hook, Mrs 
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Oliphant, the first historian of 
the House; Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bulwer Lytton, W. 8. 
Landor, Aytoun; George Eliot, 
who succumbed to the bland- 
ishments of another publisher 
and an offer of £10,000 and went 
elsewhere with ‘ Romola,’ but 
later returned to her first friend ; 
Kinglake, who took twenty-five 
years to write his ‘ History of 
the Crimean War’; mid - Vic- 
torian novelists like Lawrence 
Lockhart and later Victorians 
like Marion Crawford and 
Beatrice Harraden. Conan Doyle 
made his debut in ‘ Maga,’ 
but, alas, deserted it with 
Sherlock Holmes. Later came 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, ‘ Q,’ W. E. 
Henley, Galsworthy, Andrew 
Lang; and later still Conrad, 
Saintsbury, Alfred Noyes, * Ole- 
Lukoie,’ Somerville and Ross ; 
John Buchan, whose ‘Thirty- 
Nine Steps,’ a landmark in 
thrillers, first appeared in ‘Maga,’ 
and Ian Hay, author of almost 
the first and perhaps the best of 
books about the war of 1914 to 
1918. So we reach our own 
days with General L. L. Maxwell 
(nephew of Lockhart), ‘ Dum- 
Dum,’ ‘ Shalimar,’ Nevil Shute, 
‘ Bartimeus,’ and those others 
who combined to provide such 
uniformly excellent reading 
month by month. They were 
all very different people, telling 
very different kinds of stories ; 
but whether their subjects were 
literature, politics or adventure, 
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they were friends as well as 
contributors; and nothing in 
Mr Tredrey’s book is more 
fascinating than his account of 
the personal relationship be- 
tween these men and women 
and successive members of the 
House of Blackwood. For they, 
too, were men of very varied 
character, but alike in their 
attachment to old friends and 
new, and their resolute deter- 
mination to maintain at all 
costs the distinctive character 
of the House. There were 
William the Founder, whose 
courage carried it through the 
storms of the early days, his 
sons—particularly perhaps John 
—John’s nephew William, an 
austere hunting man whom 
Noyes remembers reading the 
Gospels at family prayers as 
though the Evangelists were 
members of the firm, and offer- 
ing a special petition that ‘ our 
young friend, who is now leaving 
us for London, may be saved 
from the wiles of that wicked 
man, Lloyd George.’ With his 
nephews George (a good man of 
business who once captained the 
Scottish hockey team) and James 
(most charming of editors and 
publishers) we are in modern 
times; and Mr Tredrey con- 
cludes his record with the 
present head of the house, who 
follows so faithfully in the foot- 
steps of his forebears. 

It is a notable story, well and 
truly told. 
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THOSE PAINTED COUNTRIES. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


But thou at home without or tide or gale, 
Canst in thy Map securely sail : 

Seeing those painted countries ; and so guess — 
By those fine shades their substances. 


In a Junk across the Pacific. By 
E. Allen Petersen. 224 pp. (Elek 
Books.) 15s. 


There was a time when explorers, 
nosing along unmapped rivers, 
navigated their little craft through 
waters where bigger ones could never 
penetrate. Nowadays adventurers 
appear to have an opposite ambition : 
they will set out to prove that, where- 
ever the great ships go, they in their 
various types of small single-handed 
craft can go too. Cockleshells cross the 
oceans, yachts designed for coastwise 
cruising undertake voyages of circum- 
navigation ; and an American doctor 
and his wife add a touch of variety by 
making the double crossing of the 
Pacific in a Chinese junk. 

Dr Petersen’s adventure was not 
undertaken in a spirit of bravado but 
simply because, caught in Shanghai in 
those pre-war days of the ‘China 
incident,’ he found that the junk 
offered the only way of getting home. 
From his log of the subsequent voyage 
it is clear that Dr Petersen required 
all his earlier training in seamanship 
during @ journey which ended, eighty- 
five days later, triumphantly at Los 
Angeles. Then, after sailing down the 


Central and South American coasts, 


the two mariners started on a return 
voyage westwards. Disaster on a 


coral reef east of New Guinea, and 
news of the greater disaster of Pearl 
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Harbour, finally put an end to nearly 
four years’ wandering. British readers 
will tolerate transatlantic orthography 
and will not mind being told what the 
White Ensign is, but when they learn 
that the author was occasionally vexed 


in his travels by British official restric- 


tions they may remember that the date 
was 1940, and reflect that there must 
have been another side to the story. 
For the most of the time, however, they 
will find only pleasure and excitement 
in sailing with Dr Petersen on board 
his much-buffeted Chinese junk. 


Within the Taurus. A J ourney in 
Asiatic Turkey. By Lord Kinross. 
182 pp. (Murray.) 18s. 


Why go travelling at all? To turn 
from Dr Petersen’s book to that of 
Lord Kinross is to realise how diverse 
the answers can be, and what dis- 
similar rewards are sought for the 
hazards and discomforts. To begin 
with, Lord Kinross, who writes of his 
wanderings in eastern Turkey, was not 
escaping from anything: least of all 
from his fellow-men, whom he obviously 
likes, and the odder or quainter they 
are the more zestfully he depicts them. 
Then again, though he put up cheerfully 
with the inevitable discomforts, he was 
not looking for hardship. He belongs 
rather to the best type of traditional 
British traveller, moving about leisurely 
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GERALD DURRELL 
* This is the third of his delightful books fe 
about his tropical experiences collecting 
animals for zoos; I think it is probably 
the best. The result is a delicious read for all good animalians.’ OBSERVER. 
‘This time he is back in the Cameroons and in better form than ever. He 
captures a whole zoo of animals, starting with Pavlova, the dancing monkey, 
and working up to flying mice and little lizards called skinks. There are not 
many travel books with a more natural sense of humour.” MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN. 
—*T often found myself laughing aloud, and have seldom enjoyed a book so 
much.” TIME AND TIDE. Illustrated. 15s. 


Prisoners’ 
Bluff 


ROLF MAGENER 


*I read it at a single sitting, unable 
to put it down. As a story it is in 
many ways even more fantastic than 


‘Harrer’s epic; in fact I think this 


was the most enterprising of all the 
wartime escapes. A first-class book 
of its kind.” JOHN MORRIS. 


‘Herr Magener and his companion 
escaped from Dehra Dun at the same 
time as Heinrich Harrer. He, as 
most of the reading public know by 
now, made his way successfully to 
Tibet; Magener and Von Have 
reached the Japanese lines in Burma. 
... A bold and singular exploit. 
Very few have lived to say what they 
saw.’ PETER FLEMING. 12s. 6d. 


Seven Years 
in Tibet 


HEINRICH HARRER 


‘Like the voyage of the Kon-Tiki, 


it deserves to take its place among 
the few great travel stories of our 
own time.’ THE TIMES. ///ustrated. 16s. 


Elephant Bill 


J. H. WILLIAMS 


‘Page after page of stories, incidents, 
anecdotes, and intimate details about 
elephants and other wild life. Quite 
delightful. SUNDAY TIMES. 
Illustrated. 
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with a mind well stored from reading, 
an alert eye and an interest. in every- 
thing. Perhaps he would deny the 
last ; for though, in answer to Turkish 
probings, he confessed to a concern 
for ‘history, geography, architecture, 
archeology, people—-even politics, 
economics, a little,’ he adds that ‘ it 
sounded little enough,’ excluding as 
it did the ‘innumerable ’ologies of 
which the traveller should have 
knowledge.’ 

Leaving the ‘ologies aside, Lord 
Kinross found plenty to engross his 
own and his readers’ attention as he 
journeyed by sea along the Black Sea 
coast, thence southward within sight of 
the frontier of Soviet Russia, and so 
through ancient Armenian cities and 
scenes of classical and biblical history, 
to touch the Mediterranean at Isken- 
deron, and on to Ankara. From 
first-hand description of the uneasy 
relations between Turks and Russians 
along the frontiers he turns to discus- 
sion of Armenian architecture and the 
origins of the dome and Gothic arch ; 
from evidences of Turkey’s modern 
democratic spirit to an account of 
the ancient Persian rock-inscriptions at 
Van. The Near and Middle East have 
been the themes of some of the greatest 
English travel-books. ‘ Within the 
Taurus ’ is not unworthy of an honour- 
able tradition. 


The Mountains of My Life. By 
Ashenden. 212 pp. (Blackwood.) 
21s. 


The call of the mountains came 
early in life to the writer of this book. 
It is clear from his pages that he could 
hardly have resisted their summons, 
even if he would. So here is one more 
answer to the question what it is that 
impels a man, every so often, to pack 
his bag and be away. Turkey, for this 
dedicated climber, was not the final 
destination but the point of departure ; 
his home at Istanbul commanded 
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distant views, across the Sea of Mar- 
mora, of ranges which were to offer 
him the first adventures in moun- 
taineering. There shepherd boys still 
played their pipes and the snow-cutters 
followed their ancient trade, carrying 
cargoes of snow down seven. thousand 
feet to a sweltering town below. 
Presently the urge towards greater 
conquests sent the climber farther 
afield: to the remotest parts of the 
Taurus to ascend, with a woman 
fellow-climber, the great peak of 
Demirkazik, ‘the Iron Pile’; to the 
Swiss Alps to scramble up the Matter- 
horn, and then other peaks; and, 
later again, to achieve experience of 
rock-climbing in the Dolomites. Each 
was clearly a spiritual as well as a 
physical adventure. 

_ The author’s evident happiness in 
re-living the emotions of all these varied 
climbs is so strong that no sensitive 
reader can fail to share something of it, 
whether or not he also has climbed to 
the heights and been similarly rewarded 
by that ‘sense of identification with the 
spirit of high and lonely places.’ And 
the series of fine photographs taken at 
those high altitudes help one to share 
imaginatively the physical and mental 
exhilaration of the peaks. 


The Frigate Captain. By Showell — 


Styles. 258pp. (Faber.) 10s. 6d. 


Having reached the last page of 
*The Frigate Captain,’ you are quite 
likely to turn back and look moro 


thoughtfully at the book’s title. It is 


not, after all, the plain label it appeared 
at first, but is seen now to have its 
own significance. For the frigate 
captain was that popular hero of the 
sea war against Napoleon, Thomas 


Cochrane, afterwards Earl of Dun- 


donald ; and it seems strange that so 
brilliant a tactician should for long 
have enjoyed no higher command. No 
doubt the bluntness and impatience 
that made him many enemies were 
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largely to blame, and Mr Styles has 
good warrant in history for emphasising 
this as a chief source of his hero’s 
frustrations. 3 

Mr S8Styles’s descriptive gift, his 
knowledge of the period and its ships, 
and his unreserved enthusiasm for 
his hero enable us to enter into the 
excitement of Cochrane’s exploits. In 
the background John Wilson Croker, 
the villain of a drama in which the 
chief characters are uncompromisingly 
black or white, works to thwart all 
Cochrane’s hopes; and a thread of 
romance runs through the tale. As is 
the modern fashion, the author lightly 
disguises the book as a novel. Occa- 
sionally there are passages which seem 
to belong rather to biography than 
to the form Mr Styles has chosen, 
but they only slacken momentarily 
the pace of a fast-moving story. And 
if its principal character perhaps 
appears slightly larger than life, the 
earlier biographies are there to help us 
to a final judgment. 


Berlin and Back. By Bernard New- 
man. 218 pp. (Herbert Jenkins.) 
18s 


As any other middle-aged gentleman 
might do, Mr Newman decided to go 
for a bicycle ride. Not, however, a 
trundle round neighbouring villages 
with a nice rest at the cottage where 
they do teas. No, he just pedalled 


to Berlin. taking in Denmark and 


Schleswig-Holstein on his way to make 
the ride more worth while. It all 
sounds so easy that a reader ends by 
wondering why he has never tried it 
himself. Possibly to Mr Newman it 
was easy. Even the crossing of that 
formidable barrier in Berlin was not 
obstructed; he merely ‘got on an 


electric railway in the British sector — 


and got out in the Russian,’ where he 
chatted with East Berliners and learnt 
a good deal, among other things, about 
last year’s revolt. 
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Indeed, wherever he went this 
sociable cyclist had interesting and — 
often significant chats with all sorts 
and conditions of people. He is the 
least dogmatic of travellers, never 
expounding political theories but simply 
reporting what folks said to him, and 
describing what he saw. Out of this 
variety of scene and comment there 
builds up a picture of Germany, and 
some small neighbour countries, today. 
Politics are not our guide’s only 
concern, he diverges often into history 
and legend. The funny side of things 
keeps popping up, as for instance in a 
small steamer on the Weser: ‘The crew 
was graded according to rank; gold 
rings round their arms suggested a range 
from lieutenant to vice-admiral. Not 
that there was any snootiness: when 


we halted, the vice-admiral lent a hand . 


with the mooring-ropes ; and at lunch- 
time a lieutenant-commander took off 
his blue jacket, put on a white one, 
and served a cheap and satisfying meal. 
There was one able seaman on board, 
to sweep up the dirt.’ In short, this 
latest of ite author’s many travel-books’ 
must take a high place among the 

present selection. | 


Cheshire, V.C. A Study of War and 


Peace. By Russell Braddon. 
217 pp. (Evans Brothers.) 
12s. 6d. 


Mr Newman saw Germany from a 
bicycle, but Group Captain Cheshire, 
V.C., saw it from the pilot’s seat of a 
bomber aircraft. That a man should 
have a biographer before he is forty 
is evidence of some very exceptional 
achievement, and Leonard Cheshire 
indeed had a brilliant war record. 
When he received the Victoria Cross 
he had completed a hundred missions 


against enemy territory: that re- 


markable total tells not only of rare 
courage and resource, but of rare luck 
too. The highest decoration, as his 
biographer says, was awarded him not 


LOUIS CARL and JOSEPH 
PETIT travelled by camel to the 
mountains of the tral Sahara 
in search of prehistoric rock paint- 


ings and engravings. This vivid — 


and often humorous account of 
their journey describes the strange 

of people that they met and 
the magnificent landscape of the 
deserts and the dead mountain- 
land. Illustrated. 18s. 


Flight from Dakar 


EILIV HAUGE. Escapes by 
risoners of war are familiar, but 
or a 9,300 ton ship to escape from 
a fortified port must be unique. 
This is the story of the incredible 
escape made by the Norwegian 

crew of the Lidvard. 
Illustrated. 15s. 


Nine Maneaters 
and One Rogue 


KENNETH S. ANDERSON 
found adventure and exhilaration 
tracking down and killing the 
marauding beasts which terrorised 
small villages in the Indian jungle. 
He vividly communicates the in- 
tense excitement and the fear of a 
tiger-hunter pitting his life against 
a beast’s. Illustrated. 15s. 
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Plain and 
the Rough Places 
MARY GOUGH 


Book Society Recommendation 


Travelling in the present, exploring 
the past—the result is a happy book, 
in which the wife of an archeologist 
draws a vivid, entertaining picture 
of work, places and people in the 
Roman province of Cilicia in 


_ Southern Turkey. 


256 pp, Illustrated, 15s net 


His Country Was 


the World 
A study of Gordon of Khartoum 
CHARLES BEATTY 
Book Society Recommendation 


The popular hero of Victorian legend? 
The crumbling plaster saint of Lytton 
Strachey? Mr Beatty sets out to 
discover the real General Gordon. 


304 pp, 3 maps, 21s net 


The Noble Savage 
A life of Paul Gauguin 


LAWRENCE & ELISABETH 
HANSON 


A fascinating and immensely readable 
account of Paul Gauguin’s extra- 
ordinary life—the truth about him is 
more astonishing than the legend— 
and a portrait of this great artist as 
he really was. Sixteen pages of illus- 
trations, many of them new to this 
country. 
304 pp, Illustrated, 21s net 
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for any one particular action but for a 


whole series. Yet there were summits 
of achievement, as when his squadron 
devastated Munich, thereby showing 
the value of his own idea of using 
low-flying Mosquitoes to mark the 
target while his Lancasters bombed 
from a high level. He led his renowned 
617 Squadron of Dam Busters on some 
forty raids, including the destructive 
attacks on the V-weapon bases, and 
was himself always the spearhead of 
the attack. | 

Mr Braddon describes some of these 
exploits vividly, with just enough 
technical detail to make them come 
alive but not so much as to baffle the 
ordinary reader. Nevertheless, his 
book is only in part a war story. The 
dropping of the atom bomb on 
Nagasaki, which he saw as an official 
British observer, had a lasting effect 
upon Cheshire, and in tracing his 
subsequent life with its selfless work 
for the sick and its strong religious 
influence, the author has written a 
revealing study of a man who has 
turned his exceptional gifts to the 
service of his fellows. The portrait 
has been drawn after many intimate 
talks with Cheshire, who often speaks 
for himself in these pages. 


Good Company. By Major-General 
Geoffrey Brooke. 278 pp. 
stable.) 21s. 


It would be less than fair to Major- 
General Brooke’s volume of memories 
to say that it leaves a sense of melan- 
choly, for its tone is pervasively 
cheerful and the author himself calls 
it a light-hearted book. Yetva tinge of 
autumnal sadness is seldom absent 
from the reminiscences of those who, 
like General Brooke, were young and 
rich in opportunity in the world before 
the wars. We follow their glance as 
they look back across the river which 
divides Then from Now, and can see 
that the land on the other shore looks 
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good—good, but how far away! The 
author evidently kept good company 
indeed, in those days: the men were 
all brave and large-hearted, sometimes 
witty too; the women invariably 
charming and frequently beautiful. 
And the life lived in a big house in 
Ireland, with its horses and hunting 
and parties, glows in retrospect with 
a golden sunset light. 

General Brooke recalls also the 
brighter side of army life in South 
Africa and elsewhere, but these ‘ gilded 
memories of the past ’ constantly trans- 
port him back to Ireland ; and especi- 
ally to his maternal uncle Heremon 
FitzPatrick, who combined with more 
solid virtues a talent for witty talk 
and an immense zest for practical 
joking. A graver chapter recalls the 
Curragh incident of 1914, when it 


‘seemed for a moment that an attempt 


to coerce Ulster into accepting Home 
Rule would precipitate civil war. This 
is a@ book that should give pleasure 
especially to those of its author’s own 
generation, and to all to whom the life 
of the leisured class in the first years 
of the century remains something more 
than a legend. 


Green Beret, Red Star. By Anthony 
Crockett. 224 pp. (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode.) 18s. 


There was room for such a book as 
this report from Malaya. The author, 
who was in charge of a Royal Marine 
Commando, can tell us what life is 
like for the young soldiers doing their 
spell of service in the often tedious, 
often wnrewarding operations against 
the Communist bandits. What they 
accomplish there will not affect Malaya 
only; this protracted campaign, we 
now know only too well, is just one 
part of a larger struggle on which 
hangs the fate of much of Asia. But 
it is the part of the battle area for 
which we British have a_ special 
responsibility and it behoves us to 


The fighting against the 
Terrorists in Malaya 


Green Beret, 
Red Star 


by Anthony Crockett 


Major Crockett describes, 
from first-hand experience in 
command of a troop of the 
Royal Marine Commandos, 
the conditions under which the 
struggle is waged, and some- 
thing of the technique of the 
* war.’ 
F.-M. Sir John Harding 
writes in his introduction 


** An inspiring story . . . it makes 
clear to all types of reader what 
the Services are trying to do in 
Malaya, and the dangers and diffi- 
culties with which they are faced. 
. . » strongly commend Major 
Crockett’s book.”’ (8 plates, 18/- net) 


* 
Those Perplexing 
Argentines 


by James Bruce 
(former U.S. Ambassador to Argentina) 


describes in vivid, graphic 


and factual terms the way that the 
people of the Argentine live, work 
and play . . . lively, shrewd, wise 
and most informative.” 


—JOHN CONNELL 


(30/- net) (Evening News) 
* 
Finder’s keepings 


The Lost 
Dutchman Mine 


** It is the old story of gold hunt- 


ing with a difference, a blend of 


romance and tragedy, but in this 
case a pursuit of clues which often 
mised success, but which up to 
the present have only left a legend 
and a mystery.” 
—BIRMINGHAM POST 
(10/6 net) 


IONIA: A Quest 
FREYA STARK, C.B.E. 


“*Profusely and finely illustrated, 
her narrative can be read for 
the sheer pleasure of vicarious 
travel.’”-—The Scotsman. 


Map and illustrations. 30s. net 


WITHIN THE 
TAURUS 
A Journey in Asiatic Turkey 
LORD KINROSS 


(PATRICK BALFOUR) 


An important travel book that 
explores the modern Turkey 
rather than its antiquities. 


Map and illustrations. 18s. net 
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LESLEY BLANCH 


‘** Four variations on the theme 
of the 19th century woman who 
turns to the East for her adven- 
turous life and love.”—The 
Times. “* Wildly romantic, bril- 
liant and fascinating.” — The 
Scotsman. Illustrations. 15s. net 


ROCKS AND OLIVES 
SHIRLEY DEANE 


Here is a warm, sunny picture 


of a remote mountain village in 
Southern Italy. Theauthorlived 
there with her husband, an 
artist, and is fully attuned to 
the peasant life. ‘“* Gay, lively 
and tender.” —Time and Tide. 


Line illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
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understand what is going on. Major 
Crockett helps us to put the news from 


Malaya into a setting we can visualise. © 


He is not out to write a thriller, though 
some of his accounts of ambushes and 
scraps with lurking bandits do not 
want for excitement. 

Essentially this is a picture of a 
group of men, individual but typical, 
and of conditions of life in camp and 
in the jungle. The enemy is elusive. 
News of him is hard to come by or, 
if plentiful, is often untrustworthy. 
Expeditions must often be the out- 
come of an inspired guess. The killing 
or capture of a pair of bandits is 
reward enough for all the planning 
and discomfort of an incursion into 
the wild. But there are mitigations, 
notably the air-lifts which constantly 
replenish supplies and bring a cheerful 
greeting to men otherwise cut off from 
civilisation. Nevertheless, the author 
thinks the fight is being prolonged by 
the bandits’ greater mobility, possible 
to men who can live very simply off 
the land. ‘Is it too much to ask of 
the [British] soldier that he must 
accept a change in his diet even more 
extreme than that in his tactics and 
training?’ This suggestion apart, 
there is nothing here but affectionate 
praise for men who, among strange 
races and in a terrain so unfamiliar, 
have adapted themselves to the war- 
fare of the jungle. 


Rocks and Olives. An Italian Village. 
) By Shirley Deane. 179 pp. 
(Murray.) 12s. 6d, | 


Many travellers have written of 
Italy and yet Mrs Shirley Deane 
has found there a theme not staled 
by familiarity. ‘Rocks and Olives’ 
is a picture of daily life in a moun- 
tain village perched high above the 
Mediterranean and accessible only 
by steep mountain paths. She and 
her husband, with their baby son, 
made their home there for a while, 
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he to paint and she to write. They 
found up there a little peasant com- 
munity shut off by its situation from 
most of the advantages of modern 
progress, and apparently the happier 
for it: a lusty, warm-hearted folk 
whom they came to know well, and 
who could never do enough for their 


Australian visitors. Mussolini's war 


and fascism scarcely fluttered this 
human eyrie; an English colonel who 
climbed up there to paint was re- 
membered as the only invader. Of 
much greater concern was the grape 
harvest, still trampled out by human 
feet, and the festa, of which the 
authoress gives a lively description. 
Mrs Deane sets it all down with gentle 
humour and a warm humanity. Her 
book, like the village of Monte Pertuso 
and its quaint kindly people, can truly 
be said to have charm. But the picture 
seems to come from another age, almost 
as remote from this scientific century as 
the life of ruined Pompeii down below. 


The Temple Tiger and More Man- 
Eaters of Kumaon. By Jim 
Corbett. 197 pp. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. London : Cumber- 
lege.) 12s. 6d. 


Of a new book by Colonel Jim 


Corbett there is not much that needs 
to be said except by way of welcome ; 
all the old excitement revives as one 


sets out with him, once again, tracking | 


tigers through the Indian jungle. He 
was after man-eaters, and he usually 
got them in the end, though the 
battle between man and beast was 
sometimes spun out for days. Colonel 


_Corkett’s skill in story-telling matches 


his skill on a jungle track. His affection 
and understanding for wild creatures 
clearly extends even to the tigers that 
necessity forced him to destroy. One 
of them, the temple tiger of his title, 
was eventually the winner of a long- 
drawn-out game; the old priest who 
warned him of this tiger’s indestructi- 
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Mr Barton tells here about his 
pioneering, record-breaking 
descents into the depths of the 
oceans, and about his amazing 
explorations amid the tropical 
tree-tops, along with other ad- 
ventures in the East. 

2nd Imp. Illus. 15s. net 
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CHARLES FOLEY 


The incredible story of OTTO 
SKORZENY, the German 
special forces leader, is used in 
this book as a case-history to sup- 
port the author’s plea for British 
strategic commandos.”’ Fore- 
word by Maj.-Gen. Sir Robert 
Laycock. Illus. 15s. net 
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This famous book of the Indian 
big-game jungles now re-issued 
as the result of numerous in- 
quiries from enthusiasts who 
want the stories for their own 
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bility had spoken truly, and (for the 
temple tiger was no man-eater) Colonel 
Corbett seems content to have had it 
so. Since tracking and lying in wait 
for the infinitely cautious tiger is a slow 
business there is time for many a 
digression, and this author can always 
lead us away on a by-path to good 

. His descriptions of an aerial 
battle among birds for possession of a 
fish just caught by an osprey, and of 
@ goat’s patient methods of teaching 
ite nervous young to jump down a 
precipice, are two random instances 
of those digressions into unfamiliar 
natural lore which add so much to the 
attractiveness of an enthralling record 
of hunting. 


Leda and the Goose. An Autobio- 
graphy. By Tristram Hillier. 
184 pp. (Longmans.) 16s. 


Throughout his life, it would seem, 
Mr Hillier. has been finding himself in 
situations rather outside the experience 
of most people. Sometimes he went 
into them deliberately, but luck had a 
hand in it too. Not many childhood 
memories, surely, include a fifteen 
days’ journey on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, when passengers amused 
themselves by shooting wolves from 
the train windows; or living inside a 
Chinese temple, granted by ite priest 
to the author’s father and his family 
in gratitude for protection during the 
Boxer rebellion. These things are 
part of the pattern of the life on which 
the writer here looks back, and some 
later adventures which he undertook 
on his own account do not fall far 
short of them in picturesqueness. The 
scene of some of the most unnerving 
was @ ruined castle in Gascony which 
Mr Hillier acquired for less than £250, 
but which he was still better content 
to be rid of, after a series of very odd 
misadventures had culminated in a 
noisy midnight demonstration by a 
poltergeist. Mr Hillier is an artist 
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and naturally this autobiography em- 
braces the professional side of his life 
too. It is all skilfully told in a style 
quite removed from the chatty, casual 
manner of so many modern auto- 
biographies. And if a reader feels 
that he has not come to know the 
author very intimately after all, at 
least his interest has been held by this 
kaleidoscope of a life which seems to 


‘have been seldom if ever humdrum. 


Crocodile Fever. | By Lawrence Earl. 
255 pp. (Collins.) 12s. 6d. 


When a man is as much obsessed 
with the desire to hunt crocodiles as 
Bryan Dempster was, death or glory in 
that highly risky career seems clearly 
predictable for him. In fact Dempster 
did survive the hazards, as well as the 
initial mistakes and disappointments, 
to achieve repute along the Zambesi as 
a notable hunter. Mr Earl, hearing him 
in a broadcast interview, sensed that 
here was & story in search of an author, 
and sought Dempster out. Their 
collaboration has produced a book of 
exciting adventure in a field which will 
surely be new to most readers. 

At first the hunter met with unex- 
pected frustration from the crocodile 
birds, which feed inside the crocodile’s | 
jaws by picking its teeth, and return 


the favour by warning the basking 


reptiles of approaching danger. At 
length he outwitted them by hunting 
at night when, with a light strapped 
to his forehead, he took his boat right 
in among the crocodiles and shot them 
at a few yards’ range. Three weeks of 
these daring tactics in the Kariba 
Gorge produced the remarkable total 
of 162 skins. It was the summit of 
his success. Presently the Government 
banned crocodile hunting and, though 
the hunter transferred himself to 
Mozambique, relations with the Portu- 
guese authorities were unsatisfactory. 
Mr Earl shows Dempster as a man of 
moods, less successful in his human 
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Their known history stretches 


through forty centuries; their 
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bial; they are savage, indolent, 
evasive; they are brave, gen- 
erous, and great raconteurs. 
This is their history told with 
sympathy and affection. 
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relationships than in his dealings with 
the Zambesi man-eaters, but interesting 
enough to make one regret that this 
true story ends with a question-mark. 
The author lost track of Dempster in 
mystifying circumstances, and both he 
and the reader are left to wonder what 
happened next. 


Low Notes on a High Level. 
J. B. Priestley. 160 pp. 
mann.) 10s, 6d 


By 
(Heine- 


If a novel is not a novel, it may turn 
out to be a frolic. That is the word on 
Mr Priestley’s title-page and it gives 
him carte blanche to gambol around at 
his pleasure, amusing himself and us 
with the side-shows and stopping 
frequently for a cheerful fling at such 
inviting aunt-sallies as popular adver- 
tising, broadcast parlour games, or the 
people who try to regulate our lives 
from Whitehall. There is indeed a plot, 
but it matters little except to offer 
opportunities for these _ pleasant 
diversions. The ‘low notes’ occur 
in a new symphony by a distinguished 
foreign composer, whose insistence 
that they shall be rendered on an 
unwieldy instrument called a dobbo- 
phone is the cause of headaches in all 
who have to organise the broadcast 
of the work. The inventor of the 
dobbophone, a burly individualist who 
refuses to pay income tax in order to 
spend his money on cigars, also 
refuses to have any share in the 
concert, partly because of a difference 
with the composer and partly because 
he is now more interested in a later 
invention: a secret radio transmitter 
which enables him to cut in upon 
television programmes with hearty 
adjurations to an abject nation of 
official-form-fillers to pluck up spirit 
and live their own lives. What 
happens in the end to Dobb’s Freedom 
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Radio and to the dobbophone the 
reader will discover for himself, but 
the main thing is the entertainment by 
the way. 


Lord of the Flies. By William Golding. 
248 pp. (Faber.) 12s, 6d. 


‘Jolly good show. Like the ‘ Coral 
Island,’’’ suggests a British naval 
officer, on the last page of this book, 
to the boys he has just found marooned 
on a small Pacific island, The un- 
conscious irony comes home with force 
to the reader who knows how very 
unlike the ‘Coral Island’ it really 
was. The irony, only once made 
explicit, is here always implicit at the 
expense of the older tradition of 
desert -island fiction, where nothing can 
ever defeat those superhuman cast- 
aways. There are no Admirable 
Crichtons among the mixed assortment 
of small boys stranded on the island, 
and only a handful with any sense of — 
responsibility. The huts built by the 
few are flimsy and ready to fall down ; 


when a ship is sighted, their signal-fire 


has gone out, untended ; the majority 
are content to pass the days bathing, 
playing and eating fruit. But that is 
only the beginning, and presently we 
are watching a rapid deterioration in 
which superstitious terrors, cruelty 
and savagery spread apace. Two boys, 
more intelligent than the herd, come to 
violent deaths at their companions’ 
hands ; and the story works relentlessly 
up to a horrifying climax in which 
another is hunted through the jungle 
like a pig. So powerful is the descrip- 
tion and so great the suspense, that 
when the appearance of the rescuers 
suddenly diminishes the savages to life- 
size, one awakens with a shock to the 
fact that they are little boys after all. 
This is a first novel of quite uncommon 
quality and a book not easily forgotten. 
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